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HE Publishers beg to announce the issue of the 
Directory for 1922, on December 22nd. 
It is the ONLY official Directory published for the 
Order in any country in the world. It contains a full 
account of the numerous Spiritual, Social, and Educa- 
tional activities of the English Province and its depen- 
dent Foreign Missions. 


MARIAN CONGRESS. 


The Editor of the Directory, having been appointed 
the representative of the English Province of the 
Society at the Marian Congress to be held in Rome at 
the time of the Eucharistic Congress, makes a special 
feature of this subject in the forthcoming issue and 
deals authoritatively with it. Every Sodalist will be 


interested. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


The Fourth Centenary of the Writing of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius occurs in 1922 and is made the 
subject of treatment by Fr. Lattey, S.J., Professor of 
Scripture at S. Beuno’s. 

The Tercentenary of the Canonization of SS. 
Ignatius & Francis Xavier is adequately chronicled. 
Other special articles deal with the centenary of the 
Founder of Zhe Month, and initiator of the Quarterly 
Series, Fr. H. J. Coleridge; The Foundation of the 
new Catholic Workers’ College, Oxford, by the Prin- 
cipal ; The Silver Jubilee of Campion Hall, and many 
other articles of general interest. 


The Directory may be obtained from Messrs. SANDS & Co., 15 King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, and at Edinburgh and Glasgow, from all 
Repositories upon order, or direct from the Publishers 
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EDITORIAL 
ADY SYKES, writing in BLACKFRIARS (Jan., 


1921) on the sad state of affairs existing in 
Ireland just a year ago, said: “I believe that even 
now a cessation of hostilities on both sides could be 
arranged, and that if negotiations were entered upon 
in a generous and Christian spirit between the Govern- 
ment and the elected representatives of the people of 
Ireland, they would succeed in evolving for themselves 
a solution that would satisfy their national aspirations.” 

The belief contained in these words has been justified, 
and we behold in Ireland to-day almost as astounding 
a miracle as a prophecy fulfilled—that is, a granted 
wish or a dream come true. Our wishes, sometimes 
too sanguine, we feared, ever to be realized, have been 
granted; our dreams, too wildly ideal except for 
dreamland, have come true. he eternal Irish 
Question has been given a satisfactory answer. Are 
we speaking too hastily or too optimistically when we 
say that the stumbling-block that has tripped so many 
British statesmen has been removed ? Is it too soon 
to say that a, so-called, ‘‘ insuperable ”’ difficulty has 
been overcome and that Britain’s family ghost has at 
last been laid ? There are some who fear the caprice 
of politics, others have an almost superstitious belief 
in the dread fate that dogs the steps of Ireland wrest- 
ing the prize when within her grasp; but we have 
sufficient faith in English and Irish common sense and 
in ordinary Christian charity among men to believe 
that the insane quarrel of centuries has at last been 
settled. It is something to be grateful for to have 
lived to see this consummation for which men have 
laboured, struggled, and died. 


The historian of the future, unhampered by passion 
and prejudice and able to view events from a distance 
BLACKFRIARS, Vol, II, No. 22. 
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in their true perspective and proportions, will doubt- 
less explain them otherwise than do those men of our 
own time who were too much immersed in the struggle 
to be able to stand back from it and see it clearly in 
its true outlines. History will not hold with Lord 
Carson’s verdict that the settlement was won at the 
cost of England’s abject humiliation. Nor will it agree 
with him that rebellion triumphed over law and order ; 
still less, with the extremists in Ireland, will it regard 
the Treaty as the shameful defeat of Sinn Fein. 

The historian who sets out, not merely to chronicle 
events, but to assign their causes, will show how the 
Great War (which was fought for small nations) let 
loose a new idea into the world. This idea was called 
self-determination, or the right of nations to govern 
themselves freely and manage their own affairs. He 
will show how Ireland took up the idea, calling it 
Sinn Fein; how Britain was convinced that the 
granting of complete autonomy to Ireland would en- 
danger the Empire, and he will relate the cruel conflict 
that raged during 1920-21. Our historian will, of 
course, say something of American influence, not 
necessarily the articulate expression of public senti- 
ment so much as the silent, relentless pressure of 
economic forces. He will, of course, mention the 
Washington Conference. If he is an evolutionary 
historian, he will show how every event grew out of 
something else and how it all developed, flowered and 
ripened till the happy issue was reached. But we hope 
he will not be too “‘ evolutionary.” We hope he will 
not be so engaged with the mechanism of his theory 
that he will imagine that political and economic forces 
work themselves out automatically, and stumble into 
results by a series of amazing flukes. We hope that 
he will not forget that men rather than events form 
the raw material of history, and that it is that incalcu- 
lable thing, the free-will of man, that makes or mars 
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Editorial 


the events. He must not forget that the actors are 
not the least important part of the drama. Let him 
give honour, then, to the representatives of both 
peoples who had the vision to see and the courage to 
grasp a unique opportunity. Supreme credit will be 
due to His Majesty King George V, who by his 
Belfast speech first set the minds of men in the direc- 
tion of peace and gave the initiative to the establishing 
of the truce which made the agreement a possibility. 
By Catholics of this and succeeding generations his 
name will be remembered as the first king who did 
not take the blasphemous coronation oath and as the 
king who helped to bring a new era of peace and 
happiness to Ireland. 


It is a consoling thought to be able to reflect that 
most of the articles on Ireland that have appeared in 
BLACKFRIARS during the last twenty months have been 
justified by recent events. As long ago as August, 
1920, these words appeared in BLackrriars: “ The 
formula of an Irish settlement is as simple as it always 
has been... . Give Ireland real self-government, 
with full power to manage her own affairs. . . . Give 
Ireland a fair offer which will be really carried out, 
and a settlement could be had for the asking.” 

Those words were not a mere political statement, 
but the expression of principles that are enshrined in 
the British Constitution and are implied in the notion 
of the cardinal virtue of justice. We hope that 
current events will prove them to have been pro- 
phetic. 

THE Epiror. 





DID JESUS CHRIST CLAIM TO BE GOD? 


W* may imitate the method of our master St. 
Thomas by setting down the opinion from 
which we differ. Dean Rashdall of Carlisle has given 
us a full and perhaps final expression of that opinion 
in his paper read at the Cambridge Conference of 
Modern Churchmen under the title “‘ Christ as Logos 
and Son of God.” He writes : 


“Jesus did not claim divinity for Himself. He 
may have called Himself, or more probably allowed 
Himself to be called, the Messiah or Son of God. 
But never in any critically well-attested sayings is 
there anything which suggests that His conscious 
relation to God was other than that of a man to- 
wards God. . . . The speeches of the Fourth Gospel 
where they go beyond the Synoptic conception can- 


not be regarded as history, valuable as they may be 
for theology. The doctrine of our Lord’s divinity 
must be taken to express the Church’s conception 
of what Jesus is or should be to His followers and 
to the world, not His own theory about Himself. 


“* Note 2... . If we accept the Synoptic dis- 
courses as substantially correct (though not, of 
course, in every detail, for there are considerable 
discrepancies between them), it is impossible fo 
regard the Johannine discourses as equally accurate 
reports; and even in this Gospel few sentences 
(when taken apart from the Preface, which does not 
pretend to represent the words of Jesus, and other 
comments of the Evangelist) imply actual Godhead 
in the sense of post-Nicene theology. . . . The 
claim to be the Son of God does not necessarily 
imply Godhead” (The Modern Churchman, Sept., 


pp- 278, 279) 
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Did Fesus Christ claim to be God ? 


1. We wish to set on record our conviction of the 
spirit of reverence which seems present in this and the 
associated pronouncements on the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. Whilst we shall be at pains to show the un- 
truth and therefore the objective heresy of these 
statements, we willingly admit the reverent spirit of 
the men to whom the statements are the expression of 
truth. Some of those who admit the full Catholic 
doctrine of the divinity of Jesus can see only blasphemy 
in the doctrine that He who is true God is only a man. 
But these defenders of the truth should be able to see 
that from an opposite point of view to call Jesus 
Christ God if He is only a man is almost a greater 
blasphemy. 


2. ‘‘ Jesus did not claim divinity for Himself.” As 
far as we can judge, Dean Rashdall’s proof of this 
statement is this: “ The Four Gospels (and indeed 
the rest of the books of the New Testament) do not 


record ", clear claim to divinity made by Jesus 


Christ.” This proof used by Dean Rashdall rests on 
the principle of “‘ The Bible only.” Those who accept 
the principle that only the Bible is the rule of faith 
would find it impossible to deny that Jesus Christ did 
not claim divinity for Himself if that claim was not 
clearly expressed in the New Testament. But we need 
not remind our readers that this principle has never 
been accepted by the Catholic Church. We should 
then be beyond the reach of this Modernist argument, 
even if, in fact, the New Testament nowhere recorded 
Jesus Christ’s claim to divinity. 


3. But we do not agree that the Gospels contain no 
record of this claim. We hold that the claim to be 
“the Son of God ” is the claim to divinity. 


_I. It must not be forgotten that the doctrine of the 
divinity of Jesus has been defined in terms of “‘ the 
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Son of God.” Modern exegetes have been so con- 
cerned with the Johannine Logos that they have looked 
upon it as the highest expression of the divinity of 
Jesus! But this is far from the theological and his- 
torical fact. Theologically speaking, the word Logos 
dees not imply personality, which Son implies. It 
might mean—as, indeed, in all non-Christian works it 
did mean—a mere divine activity or concept with no 
more personality than the thought of an intelligence. 
But “ Son of God ” unmistakably implied personality ; 
so that, theologically speaking, ‘‘ Son of God ”’ was 
the highest expression of the divinity of Jesus. 

Moreover, historically speaking, Son of God was 
the more important term. When the Council of Nicea 
defined the divinity of Jesus it was, not by saying that 
the Aoyos WAS opoovetos, but that the Yuos was 
Omoovctos. 

It is therefore antecedently possible, if not probable, 
that the claim to be not A hs of God, but THE only 
begotten Son of God, was a claim to be divine. 


II. Indeed, if Jesus Christ was, what the Catholic 
Church holds that He is, the consubstantial Son of God, 
it is difficult to see how a better formula for expressing 
His claim to Sonship could have been found. Criticism 
is surely at the crossways if its main objection to a 
doctrine is that this doctrine has been expressed in 
the most accurate mode of expression. If Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God—if this formula is the highest 
expression of His Godhead, if He claimed to be the Son 
of God—it is hardly an argument against His claim 
that He formulated it with accuracy. 


III. But it is urged that the formula “ the Son of 
God ” was taken by the Jews to mean “ the Messias.” 


a. Dean Rashdall uses a more careful phrase : “ ‘The 
claim to be the Son of God does not necessarily [italics : 
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Rashdall] imply Godhead.” But the claim to be the 
Son of God may possibly imply Godhead. ‘The inten- 
tion of the Speaker must be determined. 


b. If it is urged that (some of) the Jews understood 
the phrase to mean “ the Messias,”’ we are at a loss to 
know what this argument proves. We are far from 
certain that the Jews contemporary with Jesus called 
the Messias THE Son of God. But even if they did 
identify the Son of God and the Messias, this would 
not prove that Jesus made the same identification. To 
say that by the phrase “ Son of God” some Jews 
meant the Messias, and therefore Jesus must have 
meant the Messias, is a plain mon sequitur. Dean 
Rashdall has the scholarly instinct to avoid this un- 
sound reasoning by the cautious phrase “‘ does not 
necessarily ’’ (but does possibly) “‘ imply Godhead.” 


c. It was almost a law with Jesus Christ to lead His 
hearers on from a true but imperfect meaning to a 
truer and more perfect meaning. As He was the 
Messias, it was not an error to think either that He 
was what He claimed to be or that He claimed to be 
what He was. Error would creep in only when men 
denied that He was even the Messias or agreed that 
He was the Messias, but denied that He was the Son 
of God. Times and moments, habits of thought and 
dispositions of will, entered so largely and so pro- 
fessedly into our Blessed Lord’s miaiineiaiion of the 
truth that in leading the Jews from the true but in- 
complete idea of His Messiahship to the true and com- 
plete idea of His divine Sonship He was but carrying 
out one of His own formulated laws. 


IV. The claim to divinity is seen by us at its 
clearest in the Gospel of St. John. This witness of 
St. John is so valuable and noteworthy that we must 
confine it to certain heads. 
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a. It is agreed that the first eighteen verses of St. 
John’s Gospel (the Preface: Rashdall) are a claim to 
divinity. We agree that they are a claim put forward, 
not by Jesus, but by St. John. 


b. We have elsewhere (BLACKFRIARS, Nov., 1921) 
pointed out that the Aoyos is not the thesis of the 
Fourth Gospel. That thesis is the ‘Yios. The word 
Aoyos is used only four times (verse 1, thrice ; verse 
14, once). The word ‘Yios is used some twenty-four 
times in twelve chapters. Moreover, St. John uses 
the word “ Father” with an insistence which gives 
new force to the word “ Son.” 

Son is so emphatically the thesis of the Fourth Gospel 
that St. John says explicitly : “‘ These are written that 
you may believe that Jesus is the Christ,* the Son of 
God ”+ (John xx. 31). 

The various attributes which, taken collectively, 
show the Godhead are everywhere outside the Preface 
predicated, not of the Word, but of the Son. 


a. Jesus is pre-existent, not as Word, but as Son: 
*“ No man hath ascended into heaven, but He that 
hath descended from heaven, the Son of Man” 
(iii. 13). “ And now glorify Thou Me, O Father, with 
Thyself with the glory which I had before the world 
was, with Thee ” (xvii. 5). 


B. Jesus is omnipotent, not as Word, but as Son: 
“The Father loveth the Son ; and He hath given all 
things into His hands. He that believeth in the Son 
hath everlasting life ”’ (iii. 35, 36). 


y. Jesus sends the Spirit of Truth, i.e. He is omni- 
scient, not as Word (though omniscience would seem 
natural to the Word), but as Son: “I will ask the 


* The Messias is ¢he Son of God. 
+ The Messias. 
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Did Fesus Christ claim to be God? 


Father and He shall give you another Paraclete . . . 
the Spirit of Truth ” xiv. 16, 17). 


§. Jesus, therefore, is equal in honour with the 
Father, not as Word, but as Son: ‘‘ That all men may 
honour the Son, as they honour the Father ” (v. 23). 


e. Jesus is therefore equal in nature with the Father, 
not as Word, but as Son: “ Hereupon therefore the 
Jews sought the more to kill Him, because He did not 
only break the Sabbath, but also said God was His 
Father, making Himself equal to God ” (v. 18). “Tand 
the Father are One ” (x. 30). 


¢. The Jews condemned Jesus, not as claiming to 
be the Word, but the Son: “ According to the law 
He ought to die, because He made Himself the Son 
of God ” (xix. 7). 


». Belief in our Lord is belief that He is the Son: 
“Dost thou believe in the Son of God ?”’ (ix. 35). 


“ He that believeth not is already judged, because he 
believeth not in the name of the only begotten Son of 
God ” (iii. 16, 18). 

A. It cannot be too often insisted on that the Preface 
in which alone occurs the title Aoyos, seems to be an 
introduction to the Greek mind, which was likely to 
interpret the title ‘‘Son” in a — and poly- 


theistic sense. ‘‘ Son of God ” was then, as it is now, 
the highest expression of the Godhead of Jesus. By 
identifying Son of God= Word, St. John was accom- 
modating the Greek mind at the risk of scandalizing 
the Hebrew mind. To the Hebrews, the phrase 
“ Word of God ” would convey no idea of personality. 
Now, the full doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion is reached only when it is made clear that Jesus 
was a Person within the Godhead. 'The title ‘‘ Word ” 
rather obscured than declared this idea. The idea of 
“the Word ” needs the idea of “ the Son ” in order 
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to be complete. The idea of ‘‘ the Son” needs the 
idea of ‘‘ the Word,” not in order to be complete, but 
in order to be adapted to the Greek polytheistic mind. 


B. An examination of the texts we have grouped 
above will make it clear that, apart from the first four- 
teen verses, the Gospel of St. John shows Jesus Christ 
claiming the attributes, the nature, the honour, the 
human worship of faith claimed by God. Some of these 
attributes He claimed to have because He had received 
them. This, again, is but the accurate doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. As Man, Jesus shared finitely in 
the attributes of omniscience and omnipotence. He 
had this share because He had received it. But even 
as “true God of true God” He had these divine 
attributes, not in part, but in whole, because He had 
received them. Catholic faith teaches us that the Son 
of God is God of God. All that He has, He has of 
the Father. So that these claims which seem to 
suggest God’s gift to a Man may also mean accurately 
God the Father’s giving of the divine nature and 
attributes to the Son. 


C. The witness of St. John is not a new claim, but 
a reinforcement of the existing claim. The Synoptic 
Gospels had made “‘ the Son of God ” the centre of 
their Christology. To recognize that divine Sonship 
was the condition of the spokesman of the Apostles, 
St. Peter, receiving the keys of the kingdom. ‘To have 
claimed and proclaimed that divine Sonship was the 
official legal death-charge on which the Jewish tribunal 
decreed His death. 

No doubt, in the first days of Christianity, even as 
now, there were men who did not feel that this claim 
to divine Sonship was a claim to divinity. Before the 
end of the first century St. John had written a plain 
reaffirmation of that claim. Buv* it is to be noted that 
he does not bring in a new claim, or state the old 
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claim in new words. His thesis is the Synoptic thesis ; 
and the thesis of St. John and the Synoptists is the 
thesis of the Catholic Church : “‘ Jesus is and claimed 
to be the consubstantial Son of God.” 

This reaffirmation of the old Synoptic thesis is all 
the more striking because in so many other ways St. 
John’s Gospel is dedicated to bringing in the new, 
rather than reinforcing the old. To him alone we owe 
the clear enunciation of the fact that the Son as such 
is not sent into the world by the Holy Ghost; but 
that the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of the Son as such, is 
sent into the world by the Son (cf. sup.). Again, it is 
to St. John we owe the doctrine of the death of Jesus 
being the sacrificial death of “‘ the Lamb of God.” 
To St. John we owe the fact of a series of Calls to the 
Apostles and of the singling out of St. Peter. To St. 
John we owe the unique miracle of transubstantiation 
and the unique discussion on the Eucharist of Christ’s 
flesh and blood. St. John, therefore, was capable of 
giving something new by recalling doctrines which the 
Synoptists had not recorded. All this becomes of 
great significance when we find that in giving, as he 
admittedly intended to give, Jesus Christ’s claim to 
divinity he gives it in the old accepted terms of the 
Synoptic thesis : THE SON oF Gop. 

Here we cannot urge, with some Modern Church- 
men, that St. John so differs from the Synoptists that 
his narrative is untrustworthy. The fact is that St. 
John here agrees with the Synoptists, so that their 
testimony and his reach the highest point of trust- 
worthiness. 


To sum up. It is agreed that the Fourth Gospel, 
whether written by St. John or by some unnamed and 
unknown leader of the early Church, was written in 
order to claim divinity for Jesus Christ. 

This claim to divinity is admittedly in the first four- 
teen verses of St. John’s Gospel, which speaks of the 
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Aoyos or Word of God. But these fourteen verses do 
not introduce any new and higher doctrine about 
Jesus. They merely teach the Greek polytheistic mind 
that ‘the Son of God” has a spiritual and not a 
carnal begetting. To the mind of the primitive 
Church the claim to be ‘‘ the Son of God,’ common 
to all four Gospels, is the same as the claim to be the 
Word of God—or is a claim to divinity. 

The Modernist’s Jesus Christ is not an ignoble 
figure. He is a Person of such nobility as to win the 
admiration and gratitude of mankind. But He is not 
the Christ of the Christian Church. The old primi- 
tive Church as voiced by the Fourth Gospel saw in 
their Redeemer’s claim to be the Son of God His 
claim to divinity. Modern Churchmen see otherwise. 
But we shall find it impossible to accept the Modernist 
view, however good, rather than the older view, “ for 
the old is better.” 

VINCENT McNass, O.P. 
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MODERN MARRIAGE 
wet is wrong with modern marriage? A 


somewhat interesting correspondence upon 
this question appeared during the summer in a London 
morning paper, and hundreds of people took part in 
it, eager to give an answer in the light of their own 
experiences. It was obviously a popular, and cer- 
tainly a timely, subject for discussion : popular, since 
almost every conceivable and inconceivable school of 
thought (or what passes for thought) was represented 
in that curious series of letters. It was, too, a timely 
subject, since something must be very wrong with 
modern marriage when so many thousands of men and 
women are hastening to the divorce courts to get their 
marriages dissolved. Still, it was not, nor was it in- 
tended to be, a serious or a useful discussion ; its 
headlines were meant to provide something catchy 
and piquant for the holiday-making public, and if 
they prevented the newspaper sales from going all to 
pieces during the dead season, the correspondence 
amply fulfilled its purpose. 

Yet the whole matter of modern marriage is far more 
serious than those light-hearted inquisitors killing time 
by the summer sea suppose. Marriage is no longer 
the grave, deliberate, and stable settlement it used to 
be, and, outside the Catholic Church, there are few 
marriages to-day in which, from the first, divorce is 
not contemplated as a possible eventuality. Divorce 
has, in fact, now assumed the proportions of a scandal 
and of a portent unique in the annals of Christianity. 
True, it has been a commonplace in America for many 
years, but nothing American ever seems to surprise us 
over much: we look upon her as a young and irre- 
sponsible country, and it is the acknowledged privilege 
of youth and irresponsibility to shock its elders with 
impunity. Hence, we have long looked upon American 
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divorce courts as just another exhibition of youthful 
impishness, like the freak dinners of Long Island 
millionaires. 

But when an old and distinguished part of Christen- 
dom betrays her past and plays the youthful libertine, 
the case is altogether more serious. That is, in fact, 
what has happened in this country of late, where the 
divorce courts are become an outrage in the face of 
Heaven. Nor has the evil been localised and con- 
fined to the less respectable members of the com- 
munity—to the melancholy flotsam and jetsam of a 
decadent society. No; it has spread rapidly through- 
out all classes: the traditional backbone of England, 
the one time respectable middle class, is in full dis- 
integration. The State Church, brought face to face 
with the evil, has behaved just as one might have 
expected. She has gone from compromise to capitu- 
lation, until the whole field of matrimonial relationship 
has been emptied of all stability, of all sanctity. It is 
almost easier to overthrow a marriage in England to- 
day than to rescind even the most trifling business 
contract. Herein, where human lives and happiness 
and incalculable spiritual interests are at stake, any 
sort of fantastic and worthless pretext may be boldly 
urged, and will be usually accepted, as a sufficient 
ground for divorce ; and, as if this were not enough, 
the most dishonest and obvious conspiracy, the most 
shameless perjury, is freely used to facilitate the 
sinister process. The number of judges has been 
doubled in order to cope with the sorry business, but 
even so they are all overworked ; their courts are as 
congested as ever, and there remain long waiting lists of 
suits to be settled. And so the danse macabre of lust, 
cruelty, and dishonour goes on, with never a thought 
of God’s indefeasible dominion over the state of mar- 
riage, with never a suspicion in the minds of these 
judges that they are lightly and profanely usurping 
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Modern Marriage 


divine powers and authority which God has never 
delegated. 

Meanwhile there is upon the whole question of 
marriage and divorce a tone of flippancy observable 
in certain quarters of the popular Press which, were I 
an Englishman, would make me tremble for the future 
of this country. 

The moral value of any nation and its power of 
endurance will depend very largely upon the standard 
of family life that obtains among its people. This is 
incontestible. What, then, shall we say of a nation 
whose people are not content with undermining the 
foundations of social life, but are also besotted enough 
to see something humorous in the process? ‘ Whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first drive mad,” says 
an old Latin proverb ; but is there any madness like 
that ? To poison the very springs of life and love, and 
then to jest about it. Surely this is the supreme folly. 

The letters upon this subject, to which reference has 
been made, though of considerable interest and variety, 
were nevertheless for the most part entirely superficial. 
Several were intensely sad human documents, reveal- 
ing in the security of their anonymity tragedy piled 
upon tragedy in many quiet lives. Yet, in attributing 
blame or in looking for causes, they invariably hit upon 
some secondary and quite accidental thing. There 
was no intelligent attempt to discover the fundamental 
cause of the evil—indeed, there seemed but little 
suspicion that any avoidable human cause existed. 
Just fate, or bad luck, or some other equally vain 
Jack-o’-lantern, exhaled by the neo-fatalism of the day, 
seemed to most a sufficient explanation of the while 
tragedy. 

Yet to us Catholics the deadly cause of all this 
married misery is plain and unmistakable, namely, 
crass ignorance both of the nature and of the end of 
marriage. What is required is a complete revision of 
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current popular notions upon this important matter, 
and the people who are talking so glibly about “ re- 
construction after the war ” should begin by teaching 
their fellow-countrymen (1) that marriage is a Christian 
sacrament, exclusive and indissoluble, and (2) that the 
primary and essential end of marriage is the propaga- 
tion of the race. 

It is in the nature of things that any human relation- 
ship, and especially one so intimate and exacting as 
that of marriage, should, as the years go by, become a 
strain, and even sometimes a heavy burden, upon 
those who have entered into it. The first fine careless 
rapture commonly does not long survive: realities 
obtrude themselves, and disillusionment follows. 
Especially is this the case when, as often happens, 
merely physical attractions have played the principal 

art in bringing about the marriage—where external 

eauty, rather than any more enduring qualities of 
mind and character, have been the sole foundation of 
the union. 

It was to obviate this inevitable disillusionment in 
marriage that the pagans of old practised polygamy, 
for such it virtually was. In their sexual relations 
there was nothing indissoluble, nothing exclusive. 
Their marital unions were of the slightest, and before 
ever an individual association had time to become 
irksome it was reduced to its minimum and a new and 
more promising one contracted elsewhere. But the 
first one was not necessarily broken off ; the rejected 
lady still had claims which, since they were no Roos 
exclusive, were the more readily, however sparingly, 
met. It was all part of a systematic attempt to fore- 
stall unhappy marriages. Rather than risk lifelong 
misery by being limited to one woman, who might 
quickly prove intolerable, a man preferred to leave 
himself free to seek his happiness in variety. It was, 
and remains still, the system of the harem. 
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Now, when Our Lord legislated upon marriage, its 
sanctity and indissolubility, He, the Creator of the 
human heart, was well aware of this tendency to dis- 
illusionment inherent in all human relationships, and 
so He had to provide against it. If Christian marriage 
was to be broken only by death, some means would 
have to be found to combat the inevitable weariness 
and monotony, and to ensure the stability and endur- 
ance of the Christian ideal. And the means He chose 
was this: He raised the natural contract of marriage 
into the Christian Sacrament of Matrimony. For the 
immoral and anti-social polygamy of the pagans He 
substituted the grace of the Sacrament, as the one 
prophylactic of domestic life. This sacramental grace 
was intended to help the Christian man and woman 
to be loyal to each other, to make allowance for each 
other’s faults, and to do their high and holy duty to 
their children. It was designed to produce a sweet 
and serene companionship based upon mutual respect 
and love. For better or for worse are the terms of 
the marriage contract, and this means that the possi- 
bility of deterioration is always faced and accepted 
from the beginning. It is, in fact, this unhappy ten- 
dency of earthly things to fade and change that lies at 
the root of the whole difficulty. Neither Beauty nor 
Intelligence, nor the selfless enthusiasm and sympathy 
of Youth, nor all these things together, can furnish a 
sufficient basis for an enduring relationship. Christian 
marriage must have its foundations in the un- 
changing world of the Spirit; it must from the 
beginning be given a firm sacramental sanction. 
Then, if things turn out badly, if sickness or 
misfortune should supervene, if clouds hide 
the sun at life’s midday, the situation, which 
would otherwise be desperate, is rendered tolerable, 
and even easy, by the sacramental grace of 
matrimony. 
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It was in circumstances such as these that the pagans 
had resort to polygamy: the sick or unsatisfactory 
spouse saw another step into her place. And in these 
circumstances, too, the neo-pagans of our own day 
also seek relief in polygamy. They do not call it by 
that name, but that is what it is—‘ successive poly- 
gamy,” Cardinal Manning aptly called it. There is 
much juggling with legal forms, and an impressive 
display of jurisprudence—conventional rules of the 
game, so to speak—but nobody is deceived by them. 
They serve to mask in this Christian land just the 
same remedy for just the same evils as Rome and 
Greece knew. They constitute, equivalently, the de- 
grading harem system of Turkish lands. 

The fact is—and it explains everything—that by far 
the greater number of men and women enter into 
sexual relations nowadays without any belief in the 
sacramental character of matrimony, and so without 
any of those supernatural helps which Christ provided 
for an enduring and a mutually happy union. Is it 
wonderful, then, that modern married life is, in the 
mass, so wretched and unstable ? Is it surprising that 
these disappointed men and women should turn in 
their ignorance and despair to the easy palliative of 
divorce? Nowadays, especially in the moral and 
social chaos left by the war, there are many men who, 
late in life, have attained to wealth and position, helped 
and encouraged during the years of their struggle by 
some devoted woman whom they married long ago. 
But the struggle has told upon her, as it always does 
upon the woman, more than upon the man. She has 
lost her attractiveness through work and privations ; 
she has become soured, and perhaps irritable, through 
years of anxiety and disappointment ; she is, frankly, 
“‘ damaged goods.” Now, if this were a Christian 
marriage, it is just where the grace of the sacrament 
would be especially needed and would be most effec- 
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tive. It would help to preserve intact their earlier 
mutual love, and since love, they say, is blind, there 
would be no disillusionment. ‘The passing years, 
indeed, might weaken the once buoyant step, the once 
high heart, they might quench the glowing cheeks and 
the bright eyes of morning years; but, on the other 
hand, by an exquisite compensation they would in 
passing have only brought to light, more truly and 
more tenderly, the dominant qualities of character and 
of soul. Thus, to the passionate love of youth there 
would have succeeded a calm and steadfast worship, 
warmer if perhaps less bright. This, then, is the grace 
of the sacrament of matrimony, of which the world 
stands in such need to-day. 

But there is another point to consider in estimating 
the cause of so many disastrous marriages, and it is 
this. There is no practical realization that the end of 
marriage, primary and essential, is the propagation of 
the race. The family is Nature’s own crown and bless- 
ing upon married life—a heavy responsibility, no doubt, 
in these impoverished times ; but, if God feeds the 
birds of the air, how much more will He exercise His 
providence in behalf of the children of men ? 

There is no greater tragedy than a childless marriage, 
and there is no greater crime than the restricted mar- 
riages of to-day. Children are the pledge of their 
parents’ mutual love, and a childless marriage is a 
loveless marriage, full of misery in the present, full of 
menace for the future. What is more pitiful than the 
typical family of to-day, with one child or, at most, 
two—a girl, perhaps, and a boy ? Who has not known 
this sort of home? Selfish, unloving, pampered in every 
way, yet discontented, after having absorbed in child- 
hood all the interest and even the worship of their par- 
ents, these boys and girls, at the very first opportunity, 
leave home for good. And this often happens before 
the father and mother have yet arrived at middle age ! 
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And who can measure the loneliness and emptiness 
these poor people have prepared for themselves in 
their declining years ? Having neither hopes nor in- 
terests left to make life tolerable, they turn their faces 
to the sunset with just a few memories, and, beyond 
these, empty hands and empty hearts. 

It is here that the strain on married life begins to 
tell. It is here that so many marriages collapse, and 
the man and woman drift further and further apart, 
because there is nothing to hold them—because there 
are no young lives depending upon them, preserving 
their earlier love and sympathy and keeping them 
young. For there is no truer way of keeping youth 
than by loving and serving the young—and, of course, 
preferably one’s own. Later on the man runs here 
and there after new and casual loves, and the wife, 
neglected and lonely, meets old age half-way through 
her life. 

There is but one cure for all this married misery. 
We must restore the Christian and sacramental con- 
ception of this most important relationship ; we must 
give it stability and dignity, and especially we must 
restore to it Nature’s high and noble purpose. Nowa- 
days the average man has cultivated expensive tastes 
of which his fathers never dreamed, and has, by de- 
grees, allowed them to become necessities. It must 
be brought home to him, therefore, that these luxuries 
are purchased at far too high a cost, even to his own 
happiness, when they lead to childless marriages. 


Timotuy O’DONOGHUE, 





HENRY VAUGHAN 


MONG the “ metaphysical poets” of the seven- 
teenth century Richard Crashaw, George Her- 
bert, and Henry Vaughan form a group apart. They 
were writers of purely devotional poetry in an age 
when licentious love-poems and “ epithalamiums ”— 
what Dr. Johnson styled ‘‘ amorous ditties ”—were 
the prevailing fashion. They were united by the 
immense spiritual debt which, as they both acknow- 
ledge, Crashaw and Vaughan owed to “ holy Herbert.” 
And their chief poems were written within the space 
of twenty years, for Herbert wrote “The Temple ” 
in 1632; Crashaw, “‘ Steps to the Temple ” in 1648 ; 
and Vaughan, “ Silex Scintillans ” in 1654. 
Johnson’s use of the word “ metaphysical ” in his 
Essay on Cowley is a curious instance of how a quite 
inappropriate epithet may fairly describe a certain 
peculiarity of poetic style. For, although it has no 
relation whatever to any philosophical matter in the 
poetry, it is by no means difficult to see what was in 
the great critic’s mind. An appearance of profundity 
of thought produced by cryptic language was what he 
noted, and he used the word “ metaphysical ” in much 
the same way as some modern writers use the word 
“ mystical,’ without regard to its exact connotation, 
as a general term for that which is not easily under- 
stood because its meaning does not lie upon the 
surface. Herbert, Crashaw, and Vaughan were thus, 
to a certain extent, “‘ metaphysical ”’ poets, like Cowley 
and Donne. Herbert, indeed, explains, and partly 
justifies, his use of this form in the poem strangely 
entitled “‘ Jordan ”’: 


When first my lines of heav’nly joyes made mention, 
Such was their lustre, they did so excell, 

That I sought out quaint words, and trim invention ; 
My thoughts began to burnish, sprout, and swell, 
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Curling with metaphors a plain intention, 
Decking the sense, as if it were to sell. 


Thousands of notions in my brain did runne, 
Off’ring their service, if I were not sped: 

I often blotted what I had begunne ; 

This was not quick enough, and that was dead. 
Nothing could seem too rich to clothe the sunne, 
Much lesse those joyes which trample on his head. 


As flames do work and winde, when they ascend ; 
So did I weave myself into the sense. 

But while I bustled, I might hear a friend 
Whisper, How wide is all this long pretence ! 

There is in love a sweetnesse ready penn’d : 

Copie out onely that, and save expense. 


Vaughan imitated Herbert in his use of “ quaint 
and fantastic conceits,”’ but he had a tenderer poetical 
feeling and a more genuine beauty of expression. One 
perceives in him a deeper sense of the reality of 
spiritual things. ‘The experiences he relates are his 
own. Herbert’s poems strike one sometimes as 
written professionally, for purposes of edification. He 
stands forth as the defender of the Established Church. 
Vaughan’s religious ardour, on the contrary, had been 
“lighted,” as H. F. Lyte says, “‘ at the earlier and 
purer fires of Christianity and has caught a portion of 
their youthful glow.” This is shown by a comparison 
of the poem which each wrote on “ The British 
Church,” for while Herbert could write : 


I joy, deare Mother, when I view 
Thy perfect lineaments, and hue 
Both sweet and bright : 


She on the hills, which wantonly 
Allureth all in hope to be 
By her preferr’d, 
Hath kiss’d so long her painted shrines, 
That ev’n her face by kissing shines, 
For her reward. 
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Vaughan wrote : 
Ah! he is fled! 
And while these here their mists and shadows hatch, 
My glorious Head 
Doth on those hills of Myrrhe and Incense watch. 
Haste, haste, my deare ! 
The Souldiers here 
Cast in their lotts againe. 
That seamless coat, 
The Jewes touch’d not, 
These dare divide and staine. 
O get thee wings ! 
Or if as yet, untill these clouds depart, 
And the day springs, 
Thou think’st it good to tarry where thou art, 
Write in thy bookes 
My ravish’d looks, 
Slain flock and pillag’d fleeces, 
And haste thee so 
As a young Roe 
Upon the mounts of spices. 
G Rosa Campi! O lilium Convallium ! quomodo nunc facta es 
pabulum Aprorum ! 

Indeed, in reading Vaughan one asks oneself, Was 
he not a Catholic at heart? It was a dim and con- 
fusing time, religiously as well as politically, for many 
devout laymen, in which their old familiar landmarks 
were lost. In 1652 he wrote The Mount of Olives, 
a little book of devotions in prose, which included a 
poetical preface to “ An excellent discourse of the 
blessed state of man in glory, written by the most 
reverend and holy Father Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” It is a lament for “ this fatal wrack, 
which deepe in time lay hid,” and a prophecy that if 
“ Holy Anselme ” came back “‘ to view these desola- 
tions here ” he would “ weeping say, that Rufus was a 
Saint.” “ It will be conjectured,” says Lyte, “ from 
the epithets given to St. Anselm, that Vaughan’s 
religious spirit, though very fervent and real, was not 
exactly of the character of that which prevailed at this 
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time. He delighted to look up to the great and good 
of other days for direction and precedent. What 
others before him had found to be conducive to their 
spiritual welfare might, he thought, conduce to his, 
He was glad, therefore, to listen to their teaching and 
conform to their example; and instruction always 
came to him with additional weight and force when 
backed by such authority.” 

And, on the other side, George Herbert had written 
that most extraordinary attack on the Catholic Church 
called The Church Militant. Again one wonders 
whether Henry Vaughan was not (“ but secretly, for 
fear of the Jews ”’) a Catholic. 

Born in South Wales—and hence called by his 
contemporaries ‘“‘ The Silurist ”—in 1621 (“‘ Was there 
ever such a year as 1921 for centenaries ? ” exclaimed 
the Bishop of Salford last August), he is said to have 
been of the race and lineage of the ancient Kings of 
Wales. His great-grandmother was Lady Frances 
Somerset, the granddaughter of Henry, Earl of Wor- 
cester. Both Herbert and Vaughan were of aristo- 
cratic descent. They appear to have been distant 
kinsmen, for Elizabeth, a daughter of the Earl of 
Pembroke from whom Herbert was descended, married 
an Earl of Worcester, an ancestor of Vaughan. “ The 
Vaughans,” says Mr. Snead-Cox, in his life of the 
Cardinal, “ are a branch of the great Herbert clan.” 
And, indeed, there is just that indefinable touch of 
the aristocrat in both which one misses in Cowley and 
Crashaw. Vaughan went to Oxford in 1638. ‘The 
Great Rebellion was fermenting, and the University 
city was a Royalist centre. He maintained the loyal 
traditions of his family and was, of course, an ardent 
Royalist, and in all probability suffered imprisonment 
for his attachment to the King, as seems to be suggested 
BY a poem he addressed to his “‘ loyal fellow-prisoner, 

homas Powell, D.D.” He may even have taken an 
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Henry Vaughan 


active part in the battle of Rowton Heath in 1645. 
He left Oxford without graduating, studied medicine 
in London, became M.D., and retired to his native 
Wales, where he lived quietly as a country doctor for 
many years. 

As in the case of Dante, it was “ nel mezzo del 
cammin ” of his life, or nearly so, that the great and 
lasting spiritual change came over him. He had a long 
illness which seems to have been a “ selva selvaggia ” 
to him, out of which he emerged greatly humbled, and 
with a deep religious seriousness which never after- 
wards left him. When he died in 1695, this epitaph, 
written by himself, was inscribed, by his request, upon 
his tombstone : 

“ Servus inutilis. Peccator maximus. Hic jaceo. 

Gloria. } Miserere.” 

It was during this illness that he became acquainted 
with Herbert’s poems. Herbert had died when 
Vaughan was eleven years old, so it is unlikely that 
they ever met, but Herbert’s “'Temple” became 
Vaughan’s bedside companion. ‘The result was 
“Sacred Poems and Ejaculations ” and then “ Silex 
Scintillans,” published in 1654. It is by these ‘‘ Sparks 
from the Flintstone ” that he is best known. Unlike 
Crashaw, who also was much influenced by “ holy 
George Herbert,” and who called his chief poem, 
published in 1648, ‘‘ Steps to the Temple,” he did 
not venture on so close an imitation of his spiritual 
master’s title, and in this his characteristic humility 
ne 
_ There is a haunting melody, a cadence which lingers 
in the memory, a delicate sweetness, in some of his 
verses, such as is not found in either Herbert or 
Crashaw. Everyone knows “ My soul, there is a 
Countrie Afar beyond the stars,” and “ I saw Eternity 
the other night Like a great Ring of pure and endless 
light, All calm, as it was bright ” ; and “‘ God’s Saints 
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are shining lights: . . . They are indeed our Pillar- 
fires, Seen as we go; They are that Citie’s shining 
spires We travel to”’; and “ They are all gone into 
the world of light! And I alone sit lingering here! 
Their very memory is fair and bright, And my sad 
thoughts doth clear.” No metrical or verbal tricks 
are needed to wing such arrows as these. They find 
their mark every time. Their effect is instantaneous, 
“Cor loquitur.” While Herbert is strong, sturdy, 
energetically practical, and Crashaw is finicking, and 
even (if the word may be allowed) dandified, Vaughan 
has a tenderness that grips the heart. In spite of a 
frequent artificiality of form, which is rather of his 


age than his own, he is as simple and sincere as a 
child. Herbert and Crashaw (the latter especially) 
have more ingenuity in invention, but Vaughan has 
the deeper note of reality. They have more of the 
seventeenth-century power of sudden surprise and 


daring adventure in verse, but Vaughan calms and 
quietens us. His hand has been subdued to what it 
worked in, and he becomes a physician of souls. 
There are those who call him a “ mystical ”’ poet. 
A recent writer on Mysticism, for instance, referring 
to his poem entitled “ The World,” the magnificent 
opening lines of which have been already quoted, re- 
marks that they are a “ clear and concise expression 
of the mystical experience of eternity.” It seems a 
pity thus to confuse the rare poetical power of visual- 
izing ultimate concepts, or objectifying pure thought, 
lovely and true to a personal experience as the result 
may be, with such a different and definite process of 
inner spiritual experience as is connoted by the term 
“‘ mysticism.”’ It is unfortunate that that term lends 
itself so readily to misuse. Mysticism has been justly 
and accurately defined as ‘‘ a pure knowledge of God 
which the soul may receive in a luminous darkness or 
obscure light of sublime contemplation, together with 
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a love so intimate and so transcendent that the soul, 
losing itself, is united to God and transformed into 
Him.” That is to say, it is a definite spiritual experi- 
ence, of which the saints of the Church have been the 
chief exponents and most reliable guides, and to apply 
the word to anything else is to debase the verbal 
coinage. 

Vaughan was not a mystic. “ And yet,” as he him- 
self says : 


And yet, as Angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted theams, 
And into glory peep. 

But his most characteristic mood, the abiding 
impression of Henry Vaughan the physician-poet, is 
his ‘‘ lowliness of mind.” It is St. Paul’s ‘* humilitas,” 
but not the “ volens in humilitate ” against which he 
warned the Colossians. This is the amazingly beau- 
tiful secret of his power. Listen to it in “ The Re- 
vival.” It is spring : 

And here in dust and dirt, O here 
The lilies of His love appear ! 


Or it is in “ The World ” again : 
and all along 
The ragged, mean, and humble throng 
Are still on foot ; and as they go 
They sigh, and say, Their Lord went so! 


Or it is in ‘‘ The true Christmas ”’: 


And all man’s greatness you may see 
Condemned by His humility. 


Or, finally, it is himself in “‘ Tears ” : 
O when my God, my glory, brings 
His white and holy train 
Unto those clear and living springs 
Where comes no siain / 
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Where all is Light, and flowers, and fruit, 
And joy, and rest, 

Make me amongst thea, ’tis my suit ! 
The last one and the least. 


And when they all are fed, and have 
Drunk of Thy living stream, 

Bid thy poor Ass, with tears I crave, 
Drink after them. 


Thy love claims highest thanks, my sin 
The lowest pitch : 

But if he pays, who loves much, then 
Thou hast made beggers rich. 


JoHN FosTeR MAKEPEACE. 





THE SOLDAN AND THE PASTRY- 
COOK OF PARIS 


ONG ago, in the days of St. Louis, there lived 
L in the city of Paris a rich pastrycook. He had 
not always been rich ; in fact, he hens in a very small 
way indeed as one of those itinerant rissole-sellers who 
go about at night with a large basket covered with a 
white napkin, selling rissoles and wafer-cakes to the 
poor scholars of the University. The scholars used to 
lead most of the pastrycooks no end of a dance, steal- 
ing their baskets and eating the rissoles and hanging 
the empty baskets up as trophies under their windows. 
But this pastrycook, whose name was Master Otelinus, 
did not lose his basket twice, but kept his eyes open 
and stuck to business and rose very high indeed in 
what was only too appropriately termed in those days 
(as, indeed, it should be in our own) the mystery of a 
pastrycook. : 

In due time he built a handsome shop in The Great 
Street not far from the Sorbonne, and here he stood 
at his open window—whose bottom shutters let down 
into the street made a fine counter, while the top ones 
were hooked back for an awning—and sold pies of all 
sorts and sizes from morning till night. Pies stuffed 
with pork and eels and wild-fowl and eggs—sometimes 
good eggs and sometimes bad, sanis et quandoque im- 
mundis—and very peppery cheese custard. And his 
servants paraded the city—for he no longer went out 
himself—cheating his old enemies, the students, over 
black and white prunes and cherries and unripe apples 
and such-like small gear. 

In this tranquil and profitable fashion Master 
Otelinus might have gone on living to a good old age 
had not a preaching friar made his appearance one 
fine spring day at the gate of St. James, just at the end 
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of the street, and induced him to go on a crusade. 
It was not that he was carried away by zeal, then and 
there, like those foolish knights you read about who 
cried Deus vult to Peter the Hermit and had their 
cloaks straight away bedizened with red crosses. No, 
Master Otelinus was not that sort of man at all. He 
was far more balanced and shrewd, or he would never 
have circumvented the students and risen to be the 
great man he was. Strictly speaking, it was not the 
friar’s doing at all that he came home resolved to start 
for the Holy Sepulchre at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity ; it was the result of his own cogitations, and 
his own cogitations ran as follows : 

On every crusade that ever was (he said to himself) 
there were always certain people who were bound to 
lose their lives and others who were bound to make 
money. Why should not he be one of the latter? 
Crusaders proper were meant to have a bad time, it 
was more meritorious ; and there were ever so many 
people to help them have it besides the Saracens. If 
they went by sea, there were the sailors who scuttled 
their ships and made off with their goods ; and if they 
went by land, there were the smiths who stuck nails 
in the quick of their horses’ feet so that the poor beasts 
fell lame in a few hundred yards and were bought for 
a song by accomplices up the road. And wherever 
es went there was the huge train of armourers, tent- 
makers, and provision-vendors, like kites about a 
corpse. Plainly the Holy Land was the place for 
Master Otelinus ; and he set sail with four journey- 
men and two apprentices, and St. Louis, and the 
Oriflamme of France, and one thousand eight hundred 
ships, from the port of Marseilles in the autumn of 
— of our salvation twelve hundred and forty- 
eight. 

There was not much doing in Cyprus, where they 
spent the winter. The island was a desolate place 
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enough, but St. Louis himself had seen to the main 
needs of his army. And when his barrels of wine and 
hillocks of grain were dwindling, that curiously pie- 
bald character the Emperor Frederick II, with his 
customary open-handedness, sent an ample supply of 
food and provender. So it was not until they sighted 
the mouth of the Nile, on the fourth of June, 1249, 
that Master Otelinus was really given a chance of con- 
ducting his activities as a Captain of Industry on a 
scale befitting his knowledge and experience. 

Now, had the history of the Seventh Crusade been 
written, as it would have been nowadays, by a hungry 
little man with a typewriter instead of a magnanimous 
knight like De Joinville, what a picture we should have 
had of the landing of the Pastrycook of Paris ! 

You see, the water was shallow, and eighty yards 
from where the Crusaders had dropped anchor a force 
of Saracens, under an emir in gold armour, was drawn 
up to defend the beach. The sound of their horns 
and kettledrums roused all the martial instincts of the 
intrepid Otelinus. It was just as though he heard the 
bellowing of the poor scholars as they turned the 
corner of the Street of Beetroots in the good old - 
at home. He hastened on deck in time to see the 
Saracens dispersed with the loss of two of their leaders. 
And when King Louis, with the Oriflamme borne 
before him, had waded shoulder high to the shore, 
followed by the élite of the crusading army, with their 
shields round their necks and their lances in their 
hands, Master Otelinus, rejecting the aid of his six 
rapscallions—all of whom would _ be carried him on 
their shoulders at a nod—descended consequentially 
into the water, with his best silver gridiron where the 
shield should have been, and waded solemnly to shore. 

It would take too long to tell you all the adventures 
of the Pastrycook of Paris in the gallant city of Dami- 
etta, which was left deserted by the Saracens with 
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all its darts and arrows, siege-engines and stone balls, 
and (what was more in Master Otelinus’s way) its 
wheat and barley and rice, all at the will of the con- 
querors. Never had his art been so much in demand, 
and never had his custards been so savoury and his 
pastilli of game and swine’s flesh so toothsome. Spices 
were to be had for the asking. In fact, it was cur- 
rently said among the Crusaders that you had only to 
leave a net in the river overnight, to find it brimful in 
the morning of ginger and cloves and aniseed and 
cinnamon, all blown off the trees of the Earthly Para- | 
dise (which was not so very far up stream) and carried 
down to the estuary. But, alas for the instability of 
human happiness; The army left Damietta in Noven- 
ber; and after a winter of decreasing profits and 
increasing discomforts, Master Otelinus found him- 
self face to face with the austerities of Lent in a 
pestiferous camp north of Mansura, with a new channel 
of the Nile to the right of him and an old channel of 
the Nile to the left of him, the Saracens in front of 
him, and a terra incognita which grew less like the 
Earthly Paradise every day, behind him. Picture to 
— his professional misery—he who had made it 

is boast that, except for restrictions of quantity (for 
which the Church and not Master Otelinus was re- 
sponsible), no patron of his had ever been known to 
look upon Lenten diet as a mortification at all—when 
he found that not a fish was to be had but the Nile 
eels, and that the Nile eel, a frilled and bearded 
monster of the most unappetizing appearance, had 
been battening indifferently on Crusaders and Saracens 
ever since Christmas ! And when Easter came, things 
were no better. For an ox cost eighty livres, a sheep 
or a pig thirty ; and what was the look-out for custards 
with eggs at twelve deniers a-piece ? 

And then in April he was taken prisoner, with St. 
Louis himself and Sir Geoffry of Sargines and my 
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Lord Gaucher of Chatillon and five hundred of the 
best blood in France ; and they were all drafted on to 
Saracen galleys and carried to Mansura. St. Louis 
was put in an unplastered brick hovel five feet square, 
alongside the Great Mosque, and his scarlet hood, 
with its lining of fine fur, sent to the Soldan of 
Damascus, who set it on his own head. But the 
Pastrycook of Paris was put in an open courtyard 
behind a high mud wall with some hundreds of other 
prisoners, gentle and simple ; and every night two or 
three hundred—such as could pay no ransom and 
knew no handicraft—were beheaded and thrown into 
the Nile. 

At last he was taken before the Soldan. It had been 
a hot morning, and Master Otelinus had been driven 
nearly frantic by a mad English Templar who crouched 
continually beside him in the shadow of the mud wall, 
singing over and over again to a monotonous chant : 


O that I was where I would be, 
Then would I be where I am not; 
But where I am I needs must be, 
And where I would be I can not. 


This so sickened him that he felt almost light-hearted 
as he was marched back to the galleys and taken down- 
stream to Farecour, where the Soldan had pitched his 
pavilion on the very verge of the river. But his heart 
sank anew as they landed at the enclosure which had 
four uncanny towers of fir-poles covered with blue 
linen and was closely guarded by Ethiopians with 
scimetars. The first tower had a curtained entrance 
through which he was grimly ushered. Then came a 
great round tent piled with weapons and armour, in 
which two emirs, who were to go in for the next 
audience, were laying aside their swords and stripping 
off their curiasses. Another still gaudier tower, 
another still more guarded tent, and Master Otelinus 
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was in the gaudiest and most guarded sanctuary of all, 
and face to face with the Soldan. 

The Pastrycook of Paris prostrated himself between 
his grovelling escort, and, being bidden in the French 
language to rise to his feet, got up and took a good 
look at the Soldan. There he lolled, the redoubtable 
Turan Shah, on a cushioned dais amid the glistening 
half-circle of his emirs, a young man of twenty-six or 
so, with a face not only tigerish in its ferocity, but— 
thank Heaven, thought the experienced Otelinus— 
thoroughly and unmistakably greedy. 

** Well, and what can you do for your living ? ” said 
the Soldan. 

*“* Saint Denis to boot!” said the beating heart of 
the Pastrycook of Paris. ‘‘ Could there be a better 
opening?” He licked his lips, called on his Guardian 
Angel and all the Saints in Paradise to assist him, 
and began as follows : 


Lord, to make answer by the book 

I am of Paris Pastrycook ; 

And if I be not what I look, 

The Devil catch me with his hook ! 
Gehenne erubescam ! 

Meals can I make for dole and mirth, 
In peace and plenty, war and dearth, 
For tourney, wedding, death or birth, 
Of all God grows on middle earth, 

Ut nobis sint in escam. 


Fish, flesh and fowl, herb, pulse and root, 
Butter and honey, spice and fruit, 

The last seed and the first green shoot, 
Admit my puissance absolute, 

Fecistis me regnare ; 

By hidden well or stream on land, 

By glow of coal or blaze of brand, 

I exercise the high command 

That Heaven hath set in each man’s hand 
Qui gaudet laborare. 
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And when your worship would carouse 
*Neath cloth of state or greenwood boughs, 
And show the riches of your house, 

Like fair Queen Hester’s merry spouse, 
Convivio repentino ; 

Then shall you call me to your side 

To feast your barons or your bride, 

From Candlemas to Christmas-tide, 

To serve you shall be all my pride, 

Confide Otelino ! 


It was a magnificent effort! The Pastrycook of 
Paris had spoken up for his art as an artist should, 
and there is no doubt he would have been made Con- 
troller of the Royal Kitchen then and there had it not 
been for the Grand Vizier—a cautious, blinking, little 
man—who edged up to the irresolute Soldan and re- 
minded him that the artizans of Babylon had just sent 
up a monster petition against the sparing of any more 
Frankish craftsmen. ‘Times were bad enough, they 
said, as it was, without these interlopers coming be- 
tween them and their living. 

The Soldan explained the dilemma, quite compas- 
sionately for him, to poor Otelinus. Of course, the 
latter quite understood the point of view of the men 
of Babylon. He would have said just the same him- 
self if St. Louis had brought a batch of newly-chris- 
tened Moslem cakebakers back to Paris. However, he 
resolved to make one more bid for freedom. 

“ Lord,” he said, “‘ I am in your power ; but if you 
do not pack me back at once to my fellow-Christians 
you will be doing yourself a great disservice.” 

“How do you make that out ? ” asked the Soldan. 

“ Because not a month has passed, since I followed 
the army of your enemies, without my killing half a 
score of their best men with the old cooked meat and 
rotten fish I sell them,” replied Otelinus truthfully. 

The Soldan burst into a tigerish laugh, and the 
Pastrycook of Paris was set at liberty on the spot. 
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What became of him afterwards no man ever knew for 
certain. His enemies said he turned Mussulman and 
so far forgot himself as to help burn the mighty pile 
of salt pork surrendered at Damietta. But this I can 
hardly believe. According to a happier legend, he 
sailed safely back to Christendom in a Genoese galley ; 
but being touched by contrition for his sins (as well 
he might be !) he never went home to Paris, but be- 
came a lay-brother in the house of the Friars Minor 
at Genoa. They say, too, who tell this story, that for 
his greater penance he never told anybody he could 
cook ; but, being given charge of the monastery garden, 
endured with heroic serenity the daily mortification of 
handing over his salads and pot-herbs to the entirely 
incompetent brother in the kitchen. And this was the 
end of the Pastrycook of Paris. 


HELEN Parry Eben. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE CAMPAGNA 


EW if any regions in the world can rival in 
romance the classical Campagna. Not the least 
of the evils of the Pagan Renaissance was the disastrous 
attempt to separate what the Church had joined 
together—poetry and faith, romance and philosophy. 
The Christian Renaissance acted far otherwise. There 
is no real break between Dante and Tasso, Giotto 
and the Della Robbias, or Donatello ; the same Catholic 
sap nourished these varying tendrils of the same vine. 
A true romantic work is also classical, and the 
classics have far more of the romantic than is commonly 
admitted, and the most classical of landscapes may 
well challenge a primacy of romance. 

We may admit at the outset, with Digby, that much 
of Italian scenery is in itself greatly inferior to northern* 

We take into account the disparaging words that 
even Ruskin himself once used of the Roman 
Campagna. 

Generally speakirg, the twilight element is stinted 
in Italy, where, indeed, “‘ at one stride comes the 
dark.” Some—including, I think, the late Mgr. 
Benson—have seen in the northern twilight an affinity 
with agnosticism. Without admitting this, we may 
note that Viscount Morley in his Recollections admits 
his preference for the low afternoon light. The 
northerns are sentimental, the Italians practical and 
emotional; in Italy the very mists have rounded 
form and clear limit as they gather and float about 
the Palestrinian headlands or fringe the robes of 
Algidus and Cavo. 

Italian sunshine, all pervading, is akin to affirmation, 
certainty, and clear issues, service of God or Satan, 
adhesion to Catholicism or Freemasonry. But if there 


* Mores Cath. Bk. V, 
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is no twilight there is abundance of shadow and 
contrast. 


“The shadow of a great rock in a weary land ”—who 
has not felt, in the East, the wonderful beauty and reality 
of the similes used in Holy Scripture ? Were anyone seek- 
ing for a guide-book of Syria, of its scenery, its manners, 
its customs, they could find no more accurate one than that 
which God has placed in the hands of all men by the mouth 
of His prophets. There still are the women watering the 
cattle by the wayside well, and kneading the cakes on the 
hearth, and preparing the fatted kid for the traveller by 
the open tent-door. There, again, is the grass growing upon 
the house-tops, ‘‘ which withereth before it be plucked up.” 
Nothing is changed in this wonderful land, except where the 
blighting foot of the Turk has come, and left the usual 
desolation behind.* 


This romance is so deeply enrooted that not even 
the third Italy with its aurt sacra fames can wholly 


overturn it. 


On those rocky thrones of the Mediterranean shore it 
scarcely matters what you build. Atmosphere comes to the 
architect’s aid and informs his design with a beauty which 
was surely never conceived in his brain. The sun is generous 
and pardoning, it ennobles the scheme, fuses it together in 
a jewel-like mass for which the mountains and the sea 
provide the incomparable setting. The modern Italian 
contributes little to the beauty of his environment. In so 
far as it attracts foreign gold, he values it as a commercial 
asset. But he is not enthusiastic about it. He shrewdly 
suspects that picturesqueness and poverty go hand in hand, 
and he would willingly sacrifice the one in order to get rid of 
the other. Beauty has no cult in Italy nowadays. She is 
shamefully cold-shouldered, like a poor relation who has 
seen better days, but now is scarcely a creditable person to be 
seen in company with. And yet she forgives all ingratitude, 
clings to her ancient haunts, and refuses to be driven out.f 


* Lady Herbert Cradle Lands (1867), VI. 151-2. 
t J. E, C, Flitch, Mediterranean Moods (1911), pp. 222-3. 
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With the English Protestant, illogic is almost a 
passion. He is eloquent in praise of the sunny south, 
the home of art and beauty, and also of young Car- 
duccian Italy that fait [impossible to banish the 
sunlight and abhors the picturesque with all the 
fervour of Mammon’s noviciate. 


Catering for the tourist in these days of cheap transit 
does much to alter things. In the end it will defeat its own 
object, and history will be contained in libraries and 
museums only. Rome, like London, is fast becoming cosmo- 
politan. The fericolo giallo, or “ yellow peril,’”’ as the motor 
post ’bus is facetiously called, rushes through streets where 
not so long ago solemn processions of the Mother Church 
wended their way.* 


But the essential romance of the Campagna is surely 
her history, the very heart-beat of the human race. 
Elsewhere history may be remembered ; here it is 
felt, it is ived, the throb of ages, the lachryme rerum, 
“the still, sad music of humanity ” is heard across 
the hollow watercourses and half-desert pasture 
uplands that have seen peoples, kingdoms, and mighty, 
long-lived empires pass like the coursing shadows of 
her clouds, while Peter’s reign endures unconquerably. 


The Campagna. . . . She does not stare: her volcanic 
powers are asleep and quiet. Long centuries ago the sea 
swayed quietly through her coves and inlets, the whole of 
her kingdom looked much as the Greek Archipelago does 
to-day ; then there came some hostile force, and the slow 
enormous body of her moved and shook, and the sea was 
swallowed, beaten, baffled : and then up rose Monte Cimino 
and all the craters by Lago Bracciano, and the smiling, 
fertile mountains of Lago Alba [sic]. That was the beginning 
of the Campagna. Since then she has swallowed up cities 
and civilizations, Etruscan and Latin, and still she waits. 
Outside the gates of the city she lies quiet, at times vaguely 
threatening, more often vaguely bland and amiable, but 
always expectant, certain, secure, knowing that her day 


* W. W. Collins, R.I., Cathedral Cities of Italy (Heinemann, 1911). 
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will come, and that Rome will be hers as Veii was hers, 
and the dear soil of Latium.* 


But the life of Rome is supernatural and divinely 
protected until the last days, and then the countryside 
will share the general doom. 

Not in dreamy mist, dim outline and vagueness of 
distance lies the wonder of the Roman wilderness, 
but its startling contrasts and surprises, its remote 
nearness and near remoteness, its breezes saturate 
with human story, its flooding sunlight over clear, 
bright ruins, its colour, its winding brook ravines, 
its sudden vistas of city and mountain, where “ velvety 
undulations between which we threaded our way 
shut out everything but the blue overhead and some 
glimpses of the Sabines, swimming like huge sapphires 
in a haze of airy gold.” 

Again, this fond is rich in hidden treasures, hidden 
from all who seek them not diligently ; ruined cities 
older than Rome, little wayside shrines like the 
Annunziatella near Rome, or the Divino Amore, 
copses carpeted with purple cyclamen, valleys all 
golden with hawkweed or veined with varied orchids, 
the cliffs and streams of Veii and Galera. Mrs. Fraser 
describes a hidden villa near Rome, “ the very road 
to it is unmarked on the guide-book maps,”’ its magic 
deep-shaded gardens, nightingales and sunset, in a 
grand prose-poem. ft 


Beneath the sun of heaven or in the shade 
Of those old gardens by the cypress made, 
Or on their horses drinking in the wind 

Of the Campagna... 

Or in the twilight slowly stealing home 
Towards the hundred cupolas of Rome, 


* R. Ellis Roberts, A Roman Pilgrimage, p. 128 (Methuen, 1911). 
¢ Mrs. H. Fraser, Italian Yesterdays, p. 65. 
¢ Mary Crawford Fraser, Italian Yesterdays (1914), pp. 33-5. 
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To greet the new-born moon and so repeat 
Old Tuscan ditties, tender, wise and sweet, 
To the light chatter of their horse-hoofs’ chime 
In echoing answer of their terza-rhyme— 
(Wilfrid S. Blunt, Griselda, Poet. Wks., 1914. Vol. I, p. 228.) 


The sense of freedom, the boundless heaven 
overcasting the marvellous shining desert that rings 
and clasps the eternal city, here also is the heart-throb 
of romance. 

So open yet so secret, so bare yet so marvellous 
in hidden riches, so lonely yet so fertile, so desert yet 
so rich in flowers, so silent yet so musical, where time 
and distance merge into the Phzacian ‘ una oretta’ 
(a phrase that a whole philosophy underlies) the 
Campagna is a very Circe among earthly landscapes. 
Here primeval, more than half pagan, with the lurking 
suggestion of demonic presence in the terrible enchant- 
ment of Nemi’s windless lake or Veii’s haunted glens ; 
there thrice-hallowed by the holiest shrines, as at 
Tre Fontane, where 


In glimmering eucalyptus groves 
Religion is veiled in chapels diin, 

And altars of taintless silence keep 
Watch o’er the lord of the seraphim. 
Far off the mountains shake in the sun 
Their magical crests of solemn crowns 
And shouting children play in the dust 
In the tender aura of perished towns.* 


Surely a fit battleground, this, for the undying 


struggle between the Church of God and the hosts of 
Satan, where everywhere 


“* Angel meets devil.” 


A dreary desert? Nay, a throne of beauty, nature 
radiant from the Creator’s hand, upbearing the 
beloved city. Spring in the Campagna—the very joy 
of childhood lives again. Laudabunt alii—Smyrna or 

* Wilfred R. Childe. 
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Paris or Munich, but who can fitly describe the jo 
of those days of gita when alone or with a chosen friend, 
fallen long since a martyr of charity on the Somme 
battlefield, we left Rome after early Mass and all the 
realm of the seven Kings was ours until the vast 
nightfall, majestic and awful, drove us back into the 
fenced city. Thus we wandered, 

in the silent dales 

Under the ardent flame of the moon, 


While through blue deeps clean silver sails 
And the earth looks forward desiring June. 


White in the sun the daisies shine 

A sheet of stars, a milky floor. 

Green is the grass like emeralds, 

The joy of spring has opened her door, 
The wind goes singing through the trees, 
The blackthorns burst into flower of foam. 
Lonely and vast and full of dreams, 

The blue Campagna embraces Rome.* 


Often in the Campagna time verily stands still, or 
again all human history is gathered into the present. 
Like the Creation itself, the Campagna is sublimely 
spacious, while yet comprising “ Sofinite riches in a 
little room.” From many and many a swelling hill 
the eye can command all the battle-grounds of early 
Rome—and Martial smiles to think of the suburban 
hillock of Antemnz, or the little-renowned Fidenz 
disputing with Rome the headship of Latium—while 
the solemn mountains robed in gold and purple 
stand, now as then, silent and aloof like the stars, 
overlooking the furrowed plain. To them Victor 
Emmanuel is one with Evander. One power they 
know, one power in whose hand the Almighty has 
placed exorcism and blessing, one power that can drive 
away the demons and station the angels at watch and 
ward. Boast not in their presence of your Venti 


* Wilfred R. Childe. 
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Settembre. Their silence is deeper than scorn. 
Justitia tua sicut montes Det. 


Enormous ruin on all the place 

Like a rich and shadowy garment lies, 

The sheep are feeding in growing grass, 
The starry daisies smile at the skies. 

Ah, broken splendour, ah, perished pride, 
Ah, beauty loving an ancient home, 
Where thick with the ruin of arrogant days 
The blue Campagna embraces Rome. 


And here I would ask leave to give a passage from a 
writer who seems to me to have felt more deeply 
than Ruskin or any other known to me the Catholic 
romance of this marvellous region. I hope that its 
length may be pardoned in view of its exceeding 
beauty. 


From the southern windows of the Villa Negroni I had 
always looked with some curiosity at a tiny village hanging 
against the face of a rock far above all the other hamlets of 
the Alban Hills. Behind it was a level terrace in the moun- 
tains on which the sun, as it sank towards the sea in the 
west, used to throw a carpet of gold. Behind this again, 
and to the right as I looked at it, rose Monte Cavo, the 
culminating peak of the Alban chain, its sides a mass of 
sombre verdure, its outline delicately gradual with the long, 
smooth slope that always masks an ancient crater. . . . My 
fairy village, Rocca di Papa... in 1861 ... was to 
become a reality. 

... Marion and I... grew fonder of climbing the 
winding Roman road which led—still leads—to the summit 
of the hill. . . . It was a long, hot walk, and when we 
reached the top we used to sit down and rest in the porch 
of the Passionist monastery which Cardinal York, the last 
of the Stuarts, built round and over the ruins of one of the 
most ancient of all temples, that of Jupiter Latiaris, where 
the Latins used to pray before ever Alba Longa... 
mothered Rome into being. Timidly we would ring the 
bell and in a few minutes a lay brother all in black, with 
the white Passionist badge on his breast, would put his 
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head out, disappear, and return with bread and wine—the 
everlasting elements of charity—in his hands for our re- 
freshment. 

When we had made our little offering in return, we would 
go and sit on the low wall of square black stones that still 
shut in a saved ilex, supposed to be coeval with the temple 
and look over the hills sinking away to Civita Lavinia, the 
Campagna and the sea... . 

We were fed on Latium, steeped in its sunshine, saved by 
its strength, inspired by its spirit, till it was more our world 
than that of to-day could ever be. ‘‘ To-day ”’ has all these 
treasures at its disposal ; but we seem to have entered at 
last on the real ‘“‘ Dark Ages,” in which the intellectual 
poverty is so great that the masses do not know gold for 
currency when they see it... . 

Early memories of beauty and grandeur provide a mental 
capital of which all the after-disasters of life cannot diminish 
the value or tarnish the brilliance, and many of ours are con- 
nected with the little town on the grey rock at the foot of 
Monte Cavo. We passed two long happy summers there 

. and came to know every landmark of the Alban Hill, 
from Marino to Velletri, from Genzano to Monte Porzio and 
Rocca Priora. It is a country of ever-varying scenery and 
interest, mounting from rich vine and olive gardens to 
heights covered with wide spreading forests of oak and | 
chestnut ; the open spaces are carpeted with a turf as fine 
and green as any park can show; the streamlets run 
between banks of maidenhair and forget-me-not. And on 
every point of vantage for enrichment or defence, stands 
some small medieval town, with its castle-palace of the 
master, Colonna or Orsini, Sforza or Chigi or Savarelli, 
proud, isolated, fortified still, with its big church, its foun- 
tained square, its own little memories of independence and 
importance.* 

The gifted prose poetess goes on to describe 
the homely simplicity of manners then reigning in 
Rocca di Papa, a simplicity directly opposed to the 
ideals of the nineteenth century educationists, and, 

* Mrs. Hugh Fraser, A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands (1911), 
Vol. I. Ch, xii. 
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The Romance of the Campagna 


unlike the latter, eminently successful in maintaining 
a chaste and happy generation, a simplicity to which 
some communities will yet have to return. 

Well-nigh every feature and mood of Nature, 
except a rocky coast, may be found within these limits ; 
that map and limn the course of human story. Every 
aspiration of the artist, poet, antiquary, naturalist, 
novelist, historian, finds co. its richest nutriment. 
Revealing the beauty of the earth, over-arched by the 
skies that loudly declare the glory of God, over- 
canopied by the supernal splendour of the starry 
heavens, the Roman Campagna at the same time 
perpetually bids us memento mori. It is an after-glow 
of the lost Eden, a fore-type of the promised Paradise. 
It reveals to us man and the place of his pilgrimage 
and probation, sub specie eternitatis. 


H. E. G. Rope. 











THE SILESIAN ANGEL 


HE Silesian Angel, or the Cherubic Wanderer. Under 
these quaint titles is hidden and forgotten the 
personal name of one of the most significant, and in manner 
most original of the seventeenth-century mystics. About 
the time that a Welsh doctor—the Silurist, Henry Vaughan— 
published a volume of devotional poetry, of which the 
thought and feeling are steeped in mysticism, the expres- 
sion of quaintest beauty, a German doctor newly converted 
from Lutheranism to the Church, John Scheffler, also pub- 
lished a volume of poetry, more directly mystical in sub- 
stance and whose style, though of another manner, possesses 
equal charm and quaintness. In the old-world herb garden 
of seventeenth-century mystical literature with the rose- 
mary of “ Silex Scintillans’’ we may gather the thyme of the 
Cherubinischer Wandersman. This latter work consists 
not of poems but of rhymed couplets, in all 1675, divided 
into six books. Each couplet (occasionally there are quat- 
rains and two or three longer pieces) sums up with a con- 
cision, which rivals the Latin collect, a maxim of mystical 
theology, of Catholic dogma viewed from the mystical 
standpoint, or some ascetical rule preparatory to mystical 
experience. Certainly the doctrine is not original. But we 
can hardly look for substantial originality in the description 
of man’s experience of eternal truth. Nor even is the stand- 
point original. Every utterance can be paralleled from 
previous mystical writers, either of the German-Flemish or 
the later Spanish school. Indeed the writer is eager to insist 
on this in his preface. But the teachings gathered from 
books explain and confirm the content of a living personal 
experience. The poet relates what his own eyes have seen 
of the Word of Life. The fundamental facts of mystical 
experience, and of Christian revelation in their mutual sup- 
port and interpretation, have been seen so clearly by his 
spiritual vision that he must needs reiterate them in a series 
of short disconnected utterances, each of which penetrates 
to the heart of one or other of these facts, so few after all in 
number, so inexhaustible in content, and presents it in a 
brief, compact sentence most literally telling and striking. 
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No elaborate description, no scientific exposition either 
psychological or theological—but lightning flashes which 
der reveal God’s Infinite Reality present though hidden in His 
the creation. If one flash reveals nothing to a particular soul 
ner perhaps the next will. 











































out The poet presumes in his readers a notional knowledge 
— of Christian truth. But that notional knowledge he would 
the transform into real knowledge, would make us realize with 
res- him what with him we profess. Hence a love of paradoxical 
ted and startling forms of expression, even at times scandalous 


ub- and shocking to the average Christian. Angelus wants to 
ub- shock us, to administer a series of short but sharp shocks, 


sses as from an electric battery (so he might have said had he 
den known of electricity), if only he can shock us out of our sleepy 
yse- acquiescence in the most momentous, the most stupendous 


the facts, which, if realized in the least, must turn our entire 
ists lives inside out and break in pieces our accepted standard 
ded of values. But we must not read too many couplets at once. 
nat- Repetition lessens the force of the shocks. Read one or 
-on- two at a time and try to realize their meaning. That is the 
ical only way to read the book. 

ical And what are these startling, shocking, shattering facts 
‘ical that form the burden of the Wanderer’s rhyming ? God and 
-we § the Soul—Eternity and Time—Spiritual Reality—Worldly 
tion Appearance—the double choice to be made now for ever in 
ind- these brief years—the choice of God to become a god by 
rom union with God. Angelus, like the early fathers, is not shy 
h or of the language of deification, or of Nothingness to become 
sist § comparatively a Nonentity, a Beast, a Devil. 

rom Central is the experience of Eternity—for Eternity is 
onal @ the Divine Life ever present in the human soul—the soul 
seen [§ itself almost infinite because of its capacity for experience 
tical @ of the Infinite. 

sup- @ Eternity—present here and now—the Absolute Reality 
7 his @ in and behind the time series and its events is a favourite 
eries @ thought of our poet. “‘ Man, if thy spirit rise above Time 
ates ™@ and Space, each moment canst thou be in eternity” (1.12). 
lin @ “ Thou art not in space, but space in thee; cast out space, 
in 4 @ and eternity is already present” (1.185). “‘ The man de- 
ing. ™§ voted to God shares the Divine Rest, and passes beyond 
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Time and Space every moment” (2.119). ‘‘ The soul an 
eternal{spirit is above all time. Even in the world it lives 
alreadyjin eternity ” (5.127). 

And this eternity is the living God. Angelus’s doctrine 
of God is the venerable Dionysian doctrine inexpressible 
save by a series of paradoxes, of verbal contradictions. 
God possesses all names and none (5.196), all names, for 
the positive reality of all things is in Him, none for He does 
not even exist im the same sense that creatures possess 
existence. He is thus at once all and nothing (4.38). Often 
does Angelus return to the thought of God’s utter tran- 
scendence of created being. ‘‘ God is sheer Nothingness, 
untouched by Now or Here ; the more thou wouldst compre- 
hend Him, the more He escapes thee ” (1.25). In what is 
practically a rhymed paraphrase from Dionysius’ ‘ Divine 
Names,” Angelus writes, “What God is, no man knows. 
He is neither light nor spirit, nor bliss nor unity, nor what 
we call Godhead, nor wisdom, nor understanding, nor love, 
nor will, nor goodness, nothing but also not nothing, no 
essence, no consciousness” (4.21). God neither lives nor 
loves as we understand life and love (2.33) and He has no 
will, only an eternal rest. He has no providence, for all the 
events of time to Him are eternally present (5.92)—nor can | 
He make anything new (5.179). Creation is in Him etemal 
(4.156), created outside time in the Divine eternity (5.146). 
Hence also God cannot enter into union with the sinner 
(5.93) nor turn from him (5.94). Sin and its final end 
damnation are in us, who alone can change and so tum 
from God Who in Himself abides eternally the Same. 
“‘ God speaks for ever only Yes, the Devil says No. There- 
fore he cannot be with God Yes and One ” (2.4). The nature 
and operation of evil as negation of the Absolute Good, of 
the Whole, and in consequence the intrinsic necessity of 
eternal damnation in its final choice, have never found more 
concise or more pregnant expression. 

Our modern world, intoxicated with change and relativity, 
sorely needs these reminders of an Absolute and therefore 
Unchangeable Reality as the ground and centre of all 
created movement. Turn to the Now of God’s eternity, 
cries Angelus (4.200). The soul has two eyes—one for the 
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vision of time, the other for the vision of eternity (3.228). 
We must open the eye that looks on eternity. Eternity, 
the Kingdom of God, heaven, the new Jerusalem, God 
Himself are eternally present outside time and place, every- 
where and nowhere, yet because of its innate capacity to 
transcend time and place present especially in the central 
depths of the human soul. To apprehend this is to appre- 
hend the fundamental doctrine of Angelus. 

Angelus has been accused of pantheism. Indeed several 
of his utterances, if taken apart from the body of his work 
and interpreted too literally without regard to their theo- 
logical background, would undoubtedly be pantheistic. 
The German mind displays a marked tendency towards 
pantheism. The one great Catholic who slipped into a 
pantheistic formulation of his experience was the German 
Eckhart. Many of the leading German philosophers have 
been pantheists, e.g. Hegel, Schopenauer, Von Hartmann. 
The lower form of pantheism, materialistic monism, has 
found its most influential popular exponent in Haeckel. 
This tendency reveals, I believe, an oriental strain in the 
German character, an element more or less powerful in 
different periods but always present. To-day the works of 
the Indian Tagore, who, however, blends with his orientalism 
elements borrowed from the West, are displayed in every 
bookseller’s window in Germany. And there is at present 
an enormous demand for mystical writings, but particularly 
for the most negative, and world denying. This orientalism 
is a peculiar receptivity to the experience of the absolute 
and Eternal Reality, and therefore of the comparative 
unreality, so easily misinterpreted as the sheer unreality or 
illusion, of the relative and finite and temporal objects of 
every day experience. When this misinterpretation is made, 
as it normally will be made, unless the experience of the 
Absolute is complemented by a creed or an understanding 
of the value and in their degrees the reality of creatures is 
a cosmic pantheism in which the reality of God destroys or 
absorbs the reality of creatures.* Since, however, mysticism 


*N.B. Monism, e.g. Haeckel’s, is the reception of mechanical 
naturalism or positivism by a soul or culture naturally disposed to 
pantheism. 
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is the experience of the Absolute Eternal Godhead, we should 
expect even the most orthodox Catholic mystics to me- 
phasize the Absolute Being of God as the ground and truest 
reality of all things, and therefore the aspect of Catholic 
truth nearest to pantheism. And if the German mind has 
a natural tendency in this direction, we should expect 
German mystics, however Catholic, to be peculiarly inclined 
to the most “ pantheistical ” formulations possible within 
the limits of orthodoxy. But they are not therefore pan- 
theists. 

Where one extreme prevails, then the other is often 
strongest. If in Germany the East first meets the West, 
there we may expect to find exaggerations of Western and 
Eastern thought with corresponding conflicts and reactions. 
Ecclesiastical or ‘‘ orthodox ” Protestantism as opposed to 
the more or less underground current of spiritual or mystical 
Protestantism errs in the opposite direction to pantheism. 
From Luther onwards (who, however, in his earlier years 
moved for a while in the direction of an even one-sided 
mysticism) official Protestant theology has favoured a 
limited, even an anthropomorphic, conception of God, as 
if He were but the supreme Being in a universe of Beings 
equally real with Himself, limited therefore by their existence 
and comprehensible. As Max Scheler, a modern Catholic 
convert and philosopher, points out, pantheism for all its 
untenability does represent a reaction against this anthropo- 
morphism, does admit and rest upon the religious experi- 
ence of Absolute Unlimited Godhead utterly transcendent 
of created being. And in this, Catholicism is nearer to 
pantheism than to the all too human deity of Protestantism. 
No doubt it was precisely this characteristic of Catholic 
theology that converted Angelus to the Church from his 
native Lutheranism, by way it would appear of the spiritual 
or mystical school so frowned upon and even persecuted 
by the official Lutheran theologians. 


The apparent pantheism of Angelus Silesius may be 
summed up in three propositions. The soul was God. The 
soul is necessary to God. The soul can become God. 
Startling though these statements are, it should be evident 
at first sight that they rather exclude than teach pantheism 
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in the strict sense. If the soul is simply God or part of Him 
there can be no question of its becoming God, still less of a 
possibility that it may not do so. But examination of the 
verses in which one or more of these three propositions is 
affirmed proves that they are statements of doctrines long 
canonized by Catholic mystical theology. They rest partly 
on the natural relation that must exist between God and 
the soul (more strictly the relation of the soul to God) and 
partly on the supernatural relation established through and 
in Christ by the free gift of sanctifying grace. The soul was 
God, not as a created existence, but as Angelus is careful to 
explain, before its created existence, in its idea or essence 
as a possible nature in the Divine Word (1.73, 2.108, 9, 
4.134). This thought was dear to Rusybroek, and to the 
German medieval mystics before him. We may think it 
unreal, even fantastic. We must, however, remember that 
the idea of a creature in God is more, not less, real than 
the creature when created, and further that the ideal nature 
of the human soul is regarded as the model of its final 
destiny as fulfilled in the union of that soul with the God 
in whom its idea exists from eternity. This is the eternal 
day, I lived in God before my creation (3.48), when I was 
God in God (5.233), because in God all is God (2.143), and all 
were one in the Divine Unity (5.1 sgq). The creature as 
existent outside God is distinct from him by its compara- 
tive nonentity. Hence 10, the number composed of the 
unit and zero, is the symbol of God and His Creation (5.7). 
And as numbers from the unit all creatures flow from God 
(5.2). To this ideal pre-existence in God must be referred 
a number of verses in which Angelus draws conclusions 
which, though justifiable, when so understood, are expressed 
with a paradox easily mis-understood as sheer pantheism. 
“God cannot live a moment without me” (1.8). ‘‘God’s 
bliss depends on me”’ (1.9). ‘‘ I am as great as God, He as 
smallasI” (1.10). ‘‘ Without me God cannot create a worm 
or keep it in existence’ (1.96). ‘‘ Without me God would be 
too small” (1.204). ‘‘ If God is my end, I am His beginning ”’ 
(1.276). “If the creature did not exist, God would no 
longer be God ” (2.178). The last of these paradoxes may also 
mean that since God has eternally decreed the existence of 
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His creatures, that existence receives thereby the necessity of 
His Being. But elsewhere Angelus is explicit that neither our 
existence nor our salvation can affect the Godhead (4.126, 
5.16). And the purpose of these “ shocking ” utterances is no 
childish desire to make the flesh of the pious reader creep, 
but to bring home the worth of the soul as involved in its 
idea and essence, though not in its separate existence, in 
the very being of the Godhead. 

Angelus’s third “ pantheistic ” proposition, that the soul 
can become God, rests on a different basis and has a longer 
and wider history. It is the doctrine of the deification of 
the human soul by a supernatural union with God through 
grace and its fulfilment glory. Deification is implicit in the 
Biblical teaching that the regenerate soul is born the child 
of God, and is a partaker of the Divine Nature. It is ex- 
plicitly taught by the fathers and also, though less em- 
phatically, by the schoolmen. To the mystic the language 
of deification is naturally dear. He wishes to express as 
strongly as possible the intimacy of his union with God. 
But to father, schoolman, and mystic deification is union not 
transubstantiation. When mystics write treatises they 
insist on this, and Angelus takes the precaution to explain 
himself in the preface, sometimes also in marginal notes. 
But he is too good a poet to make qualifications in his text 
And he intended his book to be read not by esoteric Budd- 
hists, Theosophists, or vague undenominational mystics, 
but by Catholic Christians. 

Angelus Silesius understands by deification a union with 
God so intimate that the life and action of the soul become 
receptacle and instrument of the Divine Life and Action 
that are God Himself. God is in the soul as the ocean ina 
drop (4.153), or in a sponge (4.156), more intimately than 
the soul in the body (4.155). But He is also outside the 
soul (4.154), as the ocean surrounds a bather, and the soul 
is the vessel into which the Godhead pours itself (4.157). 
It is, perhaps, uncertain whether Silesius refers here to the 
natural presence of God, or to His supernatural presence 
in virtue of grace and its flower the mystical union. Since 
God is immovable, the former presence is substantially the 
same as the latter, of which it is therefore the ground. 
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When grace removes the barrier of the natural self-life, the 
soul finds and feels and obeys the Godhead ever present in 
its depths and in which also it is as a creature enclosed and 
embraced. God is a fire burning in the soul, and the soul a 
light shining from that Divine Fire into the world outside 
(1.11). He is the soul’s life (2.207), who loves (5.296, 7) 
and prays (1.235, 6), in our love and prayer. He tunes the 
strings, He sings and plays in the Divine Praises of spiritual 
worship (3.216). In us God blossoms (1.81) and bears fruit 
(1.79). He is a Divine Spring in us unless our evil will dam 
it (1.55), the wick and the oil in the soul’s lamp (1.161). He 
does all things in the holy soul (5.177). In several verses 
Angelus explains the Divine union and life in the deified 
soul, the process indeed of deification, by the symbolism of 
alchemy. Alchemical symbolism was fashionable in the 
seventeenth century, and particularly dear to German 
mysticism. In Boehme it darkens counsel, with Angelus 
its sober use gives light. God is the Tincture, the Philo- 
sopher’s stone that transmutes the dross of our earthly 
nature into the pure gold of participated Divinity (1.246 
$9q., 5.IIQ). 

The Divine Tincture is the Second Person of the Trinity, 
the Divine Word. Here enters the specifically Christian 
element of Angelus’s mysticism. Mystical union, deifica- 
tion, is the birth of the Word in us, the mystical counter- 
wae and continuation of His physical Incarnation and 

irth. 

As the Word, the Son, is the manifestation of the Father, 
begotten in the eternal now, so when the soul becomes an 
instrument of Divine manifestation, the Word is begotten 
in that soul, as of old physically in the womb of Mary, and 
born to a new supernatural life God-filled and God-moved, 
The soul is thus Mary, the mother of God (1.23, 3.23, 3.238, 
4.116, 4.206). Or it is the child-bed where the Word is born 
(1.151). The new-born Christ-soul, the soul in whom the 
Word is mystically incarnate in the sense explained above, 
must experience spiritually the death, resurrection and 
ascension of the historical Jesus (5.325, 4.55, 56). Unless 
Christ is thus mystically born, and dies and rises again, His 
historical birth, death, and resurrection avail the soul 
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nothing (1.61, 62, 2.102, 2.257). This mystical repetition 
in the Christian soul of the mysteries of the historical 
incarnation was a favourite conception with the Protestant 
spirituals from whom Angelus came but, though of rarer 
occurrence among Catholic mystics, is entirely orthodox. 
The third Mass of Christmas is traditionally appropriated 
to the celebration of Christ’s mystical birth in souls. But 
Catholics, from St. Paul to the present day, have preferably 
contemplated the participation of the Christian soul in Christ 
and His redeeming mysteries. By union with the World 
the Person of Jesus, and by reception of the Holy Ghost, 
His Spirit in sanctifying grace, a union closer and fuller in 
mystical union, we enter into a supernatural solidarity 
with the Word Incarnate, as members of that mystical 
Body of which He is the Head. There is only One Son of 
God, writes Angelus with his usual boldness, therefore by 
union with the Word be born of God, as His only Son 
(6.131-134). So should you share His Godhead (ibid), 
But this is the sheer logic of the Incarnation. The Head is 
by hypostatic union one Person with the Eternal Son, His 
members in and through Him are one with that Son, not 
personally indeed, but by supernatural union and solidarity. 
‘ The first and the last man is alone Christ Himself, since 
all come from Him and all in Him are enclosed ”’ (5.155). 
‘‘The true Son of God is Christ alone, hence must every 
Christian be Himself Christ ” (5.9) (cf. 1.220, 2.21, 23, 93, 
6.45, 46). This is the fundamental Pauline gospel “in Christ,” 
in ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” ‘“‘Whom Jesus shall save from Devil, 
Death and Torment, must be made Jesus, ‘ Jesused’ 
(eingejeset)”’ (3.19). This untranslatable verb einjesen, 
coined by Angelus, sums up Christian mysticism. For Chris- 
tian mysticism is deification through the Incarnation, 
participation in the Divine life of the body of the Incar- 
nate Word. Hence Christ is the only saint (5.122). He 
was slain first in Abel (5.7, 113) and His Passion is yet 
incomplete (5.159). 

Vladimir Solovieff will express Christianity as theandrism, 
the perfect incarnation of Godhead in humanity, the fulfil- 
ment of His historic Incarnation by the formation of the 
Church body of Jesus, as opposed to all manner of human 
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self-deification. He could have found this Christian philo- 
sophy, at once the philosophy of Christianity, of mysticism, 
and of history, in these trenchant little verses, simple as 
nursery rhymes, haunting as a clever memoria technica, I 
had almost said, as the comic rhymes of Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 


If the process of mystical union is thus a progressive 
reception of the Divine Life, and that life is immutable 
Godhead in Its eternal Act, the human disposition to that 
union must be a radical attitude of passive receptivity, of 
self-abandonment to the Deity present and operative in 
the soul. Transcending all particular concepts, and partial 
activities the soul must abandon itself wholly to the influx 
of timeless and incomprehensible Deity. The prayer of 
silence is thus the highest prayer (I.19, 1.237, 240, 4.II, 
5.330), Rest the supreme good (1.49, 28, 32, 68, 3.15, 4.144). 
“How blessed is the man without will or knowledge who 
(understand me aright) gives no praise to God” (2.19). 
And this silent prayer of receptive waiting on God, beyond 
thoughts and limited aims is entire self-abandonment, an 
abandonment that will accept even damnation be it the 
Divine Will (1.37, 1.125, 1.215, 2.92, 2.133, 2.141, 2.148, 
3.220, 5.194, 227, 367). In his insistence on abandonment, 
especially in this self-contradictory paradox of abandon- 
ment to damnation, Angelus is unguarded and misleading. 
He wrote before the excesses of Quietism had revealed the 
danger and misunderstanding contained in this line of 
thought when pursued too exclusively. But his fundamental 
principle is not Quietism but the logic of all mysticism. 
Since God is God the soul’s final and central attitude can only 
be utter self-abandonment to a Will it cannot hope to com- 
prehend, its highest prayer the intuition of His incompre- 
hensible Godhead, an intuition therefore beyond distinct 
concepts, without distinct petitions. That devotion and 
spiritual life, should therefore be confined to this central atti- 
tude and to this supreme experience—of such folly Angelus is 
altogether innocent. Against his praises of a will-less rest 
in God must be set other verses in which he insists on the 
necessity for active co-operation by the soul in the work of 
salvation and therefore of mystical union (1.211, 217, 2.174, 
5.116, 364, 6.74). 
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On the other hand, we dare not minimize Angelus’s insist- 
ence on absolute detachment. St. John of the Cross prefaced 
his Ascent of Mt. Carmel by a diagram of the mystical 
mountain. The straight path to its summit is inscribed 
nada, nada, nada (nothing, nothing, nothing). This awful 
nada is the burden of many couplets. ‘‘ Go whither thou 
canst not, see where thou seest not, Hearken where nought 
sounds, so art thou where God speaks” (1.199). Who 
desires nothing, has nothing, knows nothing, loves nothing, 
wills nothing, he ever has, knows, desires, and loves much ” 
(1.45). This is no milk for spiritual babes, but the strong 
meat of the Carmelite saint. That the soul may be wholly 
freed from the bondage of the natural self-life limited and 
conditioned by affections for creatures in themselves, it 
must abandon all attachment to creatures and most posses- 
sion of them. Then God the All, the positive Worth of all 
creatures, fills that soul to overflowing. Whether Angelus 
was wise in putting a doctrine, applicable in its fullness only 
to those who have reached already an advanced stage, on 
the way to God, into popular verses to be scattered broadcast 
may be doubted. But unless we are to reject the foundations 
of mystical theology we cannot deny its truth. 

It is not surprising that of all the virtues Angelus prefers 
the poverty which kills desire for created goods, and the 
virginal chastity which cuts away the very root of the 
sensual life impulse common to man and mortal beasts. 
Childhood is particularly dear to Angelus. No doubt he 
idealizes children. Most children display a very strong 
possessive instinct and though ignorant of sex are greedy 
for food. But childhood is humble and sincere. Children 
receive with simple docility the instruction of persons and 
objects without forcing on experience their own narrow 
rae, And they reflect the truth of their own 
souls. 

Becomest thou not a child thou enterest nevermore. 

Where God’s dear children are, too tiny is the door. 

1.153. 
Wisdom is gladly there where children live and play. 
Why is’t ? Admire the cause. She is a child as they (1.165). 
The soul as God’s child, the soul as God’s bride, 
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these are Angelus’s favourite translations of the mystical 
union between God and the soul. After his insistence on 
purity and spiritual childhood only the coarsest and blindest 
criticism will object to his fondness for the symbolism of 
marriage. He works it out in the boldest detail in one un- 
usually long stanza (3.79) and returns to it often. I am 
reminded here of Coventry Patmore who also found wedded 
love the most fitting expression for the intimacies of the 
Divine Union. 

So much the bride deserves from God for one fond kiss. 

That hireling’s work till death such merit still must miss. 

The breath of God’s free love! A peasant girl is taught 

To win His kiss, so well as thou art shewn the art. 

Such verse (pardon the translation) breathes the spirit of 
the Unknown Eros. With these stammerings from an un- 
utterable Epithalamium, the bridal hymn of the nuptials 
between man and God, first heard, Patmore will insist, in 
the “‘ narrow house at Nazareth,”’ and to be completed only 
with the consummation of God’s kingdom and body, we may 
leave a necessarily over-condensed and imperfect exposition 
of the mystical theology of this bold singer of love’s most 
intimate secrets, secrets, as he well knew, violated least 
when most freely revealed. 

For conclusion, in hope that the charm and the depth 
united in Angelus’s verse may be suggested, however faintly, 
to English readers I will translate, as best I may a few 
verses, chosen, not for any boldness of thought or expres- 
sion, or as presenting the bases or the summits of Angelus’s 
mystical theology, but as typical of his work at its best. | 
will give them as they occur in the order of his book. Nor 
shall any further comment of mine mar their simplicity. 
Who sits above the vale, the peaks, the drifting cloud 
The lightning heeds no jot, storm wind nor thunder loud. 

2.42. 
Oh, might thy heart, just that, for Him a crib be made, 
Once more on earth would God, an infant there be laid. 
2.53> 
Poor sinner turn thee round and know thy God so near, 
For sure thou soon shalt name thy God thy Father dear. 
2.13- 
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“ This world dissolves.” How so? It passeth not away, 
The night that hid its face scatters from God’s new day. 
2.109. 


At creatures thou complain’st ‘‘ They lead me into woe. ” 


How is’t ? They should have been your path toward God to go. 


2.114. 


No fault did Wisdom find in all her creatures fair. 
In every time and place they find some fault in her. , 
2.210. 
One only word God spoke to me, to thee, to all— 
“ Love.” If we love through Him, we must fulfil His call. 
2.228. 
You worry Scripture texts and think by learned skill 
To find the Son of God. Pray from your search be still, 
And come to Bethlehem’s stall, His Very Self to kiss, 
So of that Child Divine you'll feel the might and bliss. 
3.5. 
Heaven sinks to us below and down on earth heaven comes, 
When earth to heaven ascends and heaven itself becomes. 
3-32. 
Blossom then frozen soul ; without thy door ’tis May, 
For ever art thou dead, wilt thou not bloom to-day ? 
3-90. 
The nobler is the worth, the wider is it spread ; 
God’s sun in sign thereof o’er all its light doth shed. 
3-172. 
God, since Himself is great, great gifts with joy imparts. 
Alas, that needy men possess such tiny hearts, ! 
3.201. 
God’s Wisdom is a Spring. The more thereout we drink 
With faster, stronger flow it gushes to the brink. 
3.213. 
Take what the Lord will give, in least the most He gives 
In foulest dross is Gold, though we don’t think there is. 
4.14. 
To heaven I’d gladly go, but yet the earth I love. 
On earth may I towards God nearer and nearer move. 
4-97- 
’Tis when the man of prayer turns into Whom he prays 
By inner change of heart his prayer of all I praise. 
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4.140. 








As { 





to go. 











The loving soul on earth tastes that her God is sweet : 
The soul that only fears must want that heavenly meat. 
4.142. 


Who e’er had deemed that light should spring from night’s dark 


shade, 
Or life from death be born, something from nothing made. 
4.163. 
God giveth as thou tak’st, thyself thy cup dost fill, 
Whate’er thou wilt He’ll be, wine suiting vessel still. 


5.26. 
God prizes not thy deed, how well soe’er ’tis done, 
The fruit he passes o’er, regards the seed alone. 

5-37: 
Wax softens in the sun that mud still hardeneth, 
On thee alone depends that God be life or death. 

5.58. 


Satan and Seraph prove one God to both the same : 
But Satan ever turns in hate his back on Him. 
5-72. 
Who every sense has turned and to the inward brought, 
Heareth when no man speaks and seeth in the night. 
5.129. 
Go, in the centre sit. At once thou seest all— 


What was, what passes now, God’s heaven, earth’s homely ball. 


2.183. 


Finally, a word to critics, 


The cuckoo’s note, I’m sure, galls not the nightingale. 
If I don’t sing thy tune, loud is thy mock and rail. 
; 1.266. 


As different voices join and in the singing share, 
The song must ever sound more beautiful and rare. 

1.268. 
To frogs’ harsh croak will God with equal pleasure hark, 
As to His praise outpoured in music of the lark. 

1.269. 


The Silesian Angel 


EDWARD INGRAM WATKIN. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


“WE ENGLISH” 


Sir, 

I am not sure whether I am “ ingenuous”’; I am 
quite sure that I am impenitent :— 

1. Since in his letter Mr. Louis Vincent actually uses the 
word partner of England’s position in the government or 
misgovernment of Ireland, I take it that he does not 
really differ from me. 

2. Is he, however, correct when he states that the Irish 
and Scotch have been “‘ employed ” as “ the tools or hire- 
lings ’”’ of England? That is the whole matter in dispute. 
Is it correct, for example, to suppose that Ulster has been 
“the tool” of England ? Would it be more correct to re- 
verse the proposition and say that England has been “ the 
tool” of Ulster? When Home Rule was shelved at the 
outbreak of war in 1914, which is more likely to have been 
“ the tool,”’ Mr. Asquith or Lord Carson ? 

3. Finally, when he writes that “ it is common knowledge 
that the practice of [Ireland’s] own superior Brehon Law 
was made treasonable,” he is begging the question with an 
epithet. I would most certainly deny that the superiority 
of Brehon Law over English Law is a matter of “‘ common 
knowledge.” 

Yours faithfully, 


BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


DICKENS AND CATHOLICISM 
Sir, 

Miss Martineau’s Autobiography tells of the astonish- 
ing anti-popery of Dickens defended by Ley, in The Dickens 
Circle (Chapman and Hall, 1918, p. 324). 

The matter was brought up in The Month (April, 1919). 
No wonder Dickens refused to let anything be printed 
in favour of Catholicism, when, in 1846, he wrote of ‘‘ Catho- 
licity, clearly as a means of social degradation” ; where- 
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Correspondence 





fore, ‘‘ horror of the introduction of Catholic priests and 
emissaries into their towns seems to me the most rational 
feeling in the world.” 
But then Newman, still in his Anglican tradition, wrote : 
“ At the time of the Council of Trent, it is to be feared the 
whole Roman Communion was bound by perpetual bond to 
Antichrist.” 
[ am Some people’s brain-storms pass clear away; and a 
complete cure is arrived at by some victims of nervous 
s the disorders. 
at oF W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 
; not 
Irish DANTE’S MYSTIC LOVE 
hire- SIR, 
pute. The reviewer of Dante’s Mystic Love, while extremely 
been appreciative of the book, is distinctly hard on his confréres, 
‘oO re- the other critics. There is, of course, no end to theories 
“ the about Dante, and meanings read out of or into his text. 
t the [ Is not that all the more reason for taking them cautiously ? 
been Must we accept huge assumptions because they are well 
meant ? Is it ‘‘ pedantic,” for instance, to object when the 
ledge lines of a sonnet, excluded from the Oxford Dante and held 
Law by Fraticelli to be spurious, are given as authentic because 
th an “we may suppose Rossetti had fairly good reasons for 
lority attributing them to Dante’? Is it ‘‘ meticulous ” to de- 
nmon mand some better support for the contention that extra 


ordinary mystical favours were conferred on Dante at his 

baptism than Purg. XXX, 109 ff. ? In this passage Beatrice 
Pp. rebukes the repentant Dante with the misuse of the great 

natural powers and spiritual graces rained down on him in 

his vita nuova. 

_ The reviewer takes up a very serious position when he 

implies that the critical faculty is incompatible with spiritual 


ynish- appreciation : Dante’s breadth and power and deep spirit- 
rckens uality are all the more evident from the most scholarly study, 

as the centenary celebrations have proved. And surely 
[Q1Q). “the mind in act pursues the finality whom we call God ” 
‘inted when it cultivates accuracy and balance of judgment ? 
atho- Yours faithfully, 





yhere- Mary RYAN. 
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REVIEWS 


First IMPRESSIONS IN AMERICA. By Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew. 
(John Long. 16s.) 

Nothing really new or startling concerning Americans and 
their country is to be gleaned from a perusal of this latest 
work from the pen of “ John Ayscough.” For the most 
part the reader is led through a maze of names, local as well 
as personal, evidently culled from the pages of a well-kept 
diary and of little interest to the general public. Catholic 
friendliness and hospitality seem to be the two outstanding 
impressions made upon the author. His description of the 
Grand Cafion, as also the plea for Reunion amongst the 
Christian Churches and a closer relationship and under- 
standing between America and Great Britain, are couched 
in his usually lucid style. B. M. A. 


THE LIFE OF SAINT WALBURGA. By F. M. Steele. (Cranton 
Heath, Ltd. 6s.) 

The authoress, so well known for her interesting studies 
in the realms of Catholic biography, fully sustains her repu- 
tation in this her latest work, in which she depicts the life 
of one famous by name, but in reality little known to the 
ordinary Catholic reader. In some way the book is a family 
biography treating in detail, as far as detail is to be had, 
of the lives of St. Walburga’s father, St. Richard, 
and her brothers, SS. Winibald and Willibald. As 
a picture of life in a Saxon monastery the sketch of St. 
Walburga’s sojourn of twenty years at Winbourne is both 
interesting and instructive ; but the most important part 
of the narrative relates to her work in Germany as Abbess 
of Heidenheim. Beautifully told are the stories and legends 
surrounding the Saint’s life in her adopted land, and many 
were the miracles both in life and death which attested her 
sanctity. Appended is a work, entitled The Hodeporicon, or 
Travels of St. Willibald, attributed by many writers to St. 
Walburga. We notice something suspiciously like an 
anachronism when the author, recounting the difficulties 
of travelling to the Holy Places in the eighth century, 
religious dressed in lay attire, which, however, the Carthu- 
sians and Cistercians refused to do. The book is beautifully 
printed and of a very handy size. W. G. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


(UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES). 





A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


FATHER VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M., 


ON THE 


“Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas 


CATHOLIC EVIDENCE GUILD HUT, 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL, 


EVERY THURSDAY at 7.30 p.m. (STUDENTS’ CLASS at 8.30 p.m.) 
Commencing NOVEMBER 3rd, 1921 (except December 22nd, 
29th ; January 3rd; April 13th, 20th; May 25th). 


Lecture 1, The Contents of the Summa Theologica. (Q. I, Art. 7.) 
The Method of the Summa Theologica. (Q. 1, Art. 8.) 
Methods of proving God’s Existence. (Q, II, Art. 1 & 2.) 
went 7 proved from Motion and Casuality. (Q. II, 

rt. 3. 
Further proofs of the Existence of God. (Q. II, Art. 3.) 
Difficulties against the Existence of God. (Q. II, Art. 3.) 
God’s Attribute of Simplicity. (Q, III, Art. 7.) 
The Perfection of God. (Q. IV, Art. 2.) 
Divisions of Goodness. (Q. V, Art. 6.) 
God is the Highest Good. (Q. VI, Art. 2.) 
The Infinity of God. (Q. VII, Art. 1.) 
The Omnipresence of God. (Q. VIII, Art. 3.) 
The Eternity of God. (Q. X, Art. 2.) 
The Unity of God. (Q. XI, Art. 3.) 
The Beatific Vision of God. (Q. XII, Art. 2.) 
The Names of God. (Q. XIII, Art. 5.) 
The Foreknowledge of God. (Q. XIV, Art. 13.) 
The Divine Ideas. (Q. XV, Art. 3.) 
The Truth of God. (Q. XVI, Art. 5.) 
The Will of God. (Q. XIX, Art. 6.) 
The Love of God. (Q. XX, Art. 2.) 
The Justice and Mercy of God. (Q. XXI, Art. 4.) 
The Providence of God. (Q. XXII, Art 3.) 
The Predestination of God. (Q. XXIII, Art. 6.) 
The Omnipotence of God. (Q. XXV, Art. 3.) 











NEW BOOKS FOR A NEW YEAR 


THE CATHOLIC. DIRECTORY for 1922. 

This will be the eighty-fifth year of this manual of the Church in Great 
Britain to-day. Edited at Archbishop’s House, Westminster. ‘‘ It contains 
information which is indispensable to Catholics and generally interesting 
to non-Catholics.” Over 1000 pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO for. 1922 
This popular Year Book contains nearly five thousand brightly written 
Biographies of Catholics, providing ‘‘ exellent reading” (Zhe Times) for 
everybody. Cloth, 5s. 


THE CATHOLIC DIARY for 1922. 

Edited by a Priest for the Universal Church. With special Festivals of 
the British and Irish Dioceses, and of all the chief Religious Orders. Com- 
pact, practical, and cheap. 

Strong leather gilt, with pencil, 4s. Art linen gilt, 2s. 


THE CATHOLIC ALMANACK for 1922. 
Combines all the features of last year’s Almanack, colours of vestments, 
services at the principal churches, etc. 128 pages, wrapper, 3d. 





MR. FRANCIS NEWNES. 


By the Rev. C.C. MARTINDALE, S.J. Wrapper, 3s. 6d. Cloth, 4s.6d. A 
continuation of ‘* Jock” which will delight the many friends and admirers of : 
JOCK, JACK AND THE CORPORAL. 

Wrapper, 3s. 6d. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 


‘*Fr, Martindale has done many things well, but nothing better in its way 
than this. . . We have never recommended a volume with greater 
pleasure.”—Catholic Book Notes. 


A NEW HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By E. M. Wi_mot-BuxtTon, F.R. Hist.S. With a preface by Rev. C. C. 
MARTINDALE, S.J. With 13 Maps. 5s. For Secondary Schools and the 
general reader. 

**It deserves a notable success. ”"— Universe. 


THE CATHOLIC EVIDENCE MOVEMENT—ITS 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND HOPES. 


By the Rev. Henry Browne, S.J. Preface by Cardinal Bourne, 6s. 
A first-hand account of a ‘‘ live” Movement. 


THE IDEAL OF REPARATION. 
By Raout Pius, S.J. Translated by MaDAME CECILIA, 4s. 6d. 
** Wemost warmly welcome and recommend this book.’’— Poor Souls’ Friend. 


A DOCTRINE OF HOPE. 
Py BisHoP BONOMELLI, With introduction by the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, 


6d. 
PP ALL PRICES NET. 


BURNS, OATES & WASHBOURNE, LTD. 


28 Orchard St.,.W.1. 8-10 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 














